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LOVEABLENESS OF FAULTS. 


As man is lord of the earth, so the greatest of earth’s 
imperfections are man’s faults. They destroy the happy 
calm of life, they break up friendships, they bring grief 
and suffering alike to the injured and the injurer; and 
in the face of the sky, and beneath the gaze of angels, 
they mar a nature godlike but for them. But for every- 
thing there is alleviation, and it is no slight blessing, in 
this world of imperfection, that faults are not as unlove- 
able as they are injurious, and that sometimes they prove 
an unexpected means of increasing the happiness which 
they seemed to have destroyed. Were they as repulsive 
in their sources as they are injurious in their conse- 
quences, it would be like taking the sunshine from us, 
It would break the golden chain of sympathy that binds 
us to our neighbours ; it would destroy that kindness for 
them which is the parent of so many virtues; and would 
dry up the fountains of love, that keep life young, and 
make earth beautiful. 

Faults are often virtues run to seed, and, amid their 
unsightliness, remind us of the beauty they have over- 
passed. Brave to a fault! generous to a fault! prudent to 
a fault !—we could run through the list of moral graces, 
and add the same sad tailpiece to them all. The ama- 
ranth, emblem of unchanging beauty, is no denizen of 
earth: flowers overstep the limits of their beauty, and 
fade; virtues overflow their golden basins, and run to 
waste, or derange the garden of the world. There is a 
weakness too, a fragileness of spirit, hanging about faults, 
which seems to cry for that sympathy which every gene- 
rous heart is ready to offer, and for that leniency which a 
self-consciousness of many imperfections forces every can- 
did nature to extend, The very reparation of a fault— 
for we speak not of such as do not repent them of unkind- 
ness—is often a new source of attachment, The lively 
expressions of regret, the mournful self-reproach, the re- 
newed assurances of affection, the ardour to undo what 
has been done amiss, nay, more, and to present a favour 
while repairing a fault, in no more beautiful aspect than 
this does an amiable character appear. He stands before 
us, perhaps in the strength of manhood, yet in the frail- 
ness of humanity, surprised into error, because born to 
imperfection, but with energy and might to repair it fifty- 
fold, and with a heart that throbs indignantly at the 
thought of one of its unguarded impulses having wounded 
the spirit of his friend. He emerges from his fault like 
the sun from the flitting rain-cloud, roused into new 
beauty by its struggle with darkness, invested with new 
interest from its momentary eclipse, emerging at length 
in the glory of triumph, and painting its gratitude in the 
radiant rainbow. 

As heat and cold, light and darkness—each and all ex- 
cellent in their proper place and season—jar sadly when 
brought into company, so there are virtues which we 


never see combined in the same character, and which 
seem to triumph in their neighbours’ discomfiture. What 
virtue does not at times sin against its fellows? When 
incarnated in humanity, the family of the virtues is no 
more exempt from occasional bickerings than is the 
society of friends. Courage and self-respect quarrel with 
meekness for taking an impudent cuff too mildly ; justice 
differs with benevolence as to the punishment of some 
unlucky offender ; charity reproves caution for refusing to 
relieve a beggar; honesty d a brother-virtue for 
being generous before being just ; and prudence, at one 
time or another, is at loggerheads with them all, Truly 
perfection, says the poet— 
—— is not the growth of earth, 
The search is useless if you seek it there: 
*Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 
And only blossoms in celestial air.’ 


Looking abroad, then, upon the world ds it is, what cha- 
racter do we find approaching nearest to this unearthly 
standard? It is the one, we think, not which displays 
the most varied virtues, but which presents the fewest 
failings. It isnot the one most remaskable for numerous 
and brilliant graces, many of which necessarily clash to- 
gether; for, as faults are more observed than graces, the 
inconsistencies inherent in such a character go far to 
neutralise our esteem for its excellences. As, says Schiller 
in his philosophical ‘ Punch Song,’ the excellence of that 
generous beverage depends on the perfect blending of the 
four elements which compose it, so excellence of charac- 
ter consists in rather a harmonious union of a limited 
number of good qualities. It is this harmony that keeps 
the temper sweet and the judgment unclouded ; it is this 
harmony that makes virtue most loveable ; while it is the 
want of this that too frequently renders even the good 
man useless as an example, unsought as a friend. 

We know no more disagreeable thing on earth than a 
‘ perfect ’ character; those people who never do anything 
amiss—those moral automata who in all situations are 
the same, and to whom the etiquette of morality comes as 
handily as if they had had Chinese ancestors for a thou- 
sand generations—who smile and censure, speak or keep 
silence, just at the fitting time and no other: we never 
knew one of them long loved. One never sees the heart 
beat in them. An impulse, an emotion—cuffs or kisses 
—never shake them out of their bland composure: they 
seem constantly squaring their bad qualities by some 
secret rule of expediency. One night lately we heard a 
friend say, in reply to an assurance from his fiancée, 
that after marriage he would find she had faults—‘ if 
you had not, I should be afraid I had married an angel.’ 
He need not have been alarmed—no angel would have had 
a gift of him; but he might with more reason have been 
apprehensive that he had married a hypocrite. ‘The 
moment a perfect character enters a room,’ says Professor 
Wilson, ‘I leave it.” Nobody likes them; and no wonder. 
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For ‘hypocrites they are,’ says the moral philosopher, 
* intus et in cute, by the necessity of their nature.” With- 
out faults, we should be unloveable. Not that there is 
anything loveable in faults of themselves; heaven forbid 
the thought! but they are sad necessities of our exist- 
ence, and bind mankind together by the tender bond of 
common frailty; and they interest others in us, just as our 
fevers, our agues, the diseases of childhood, the accidents 
of maturer life, draw to us the affections of those who tend 
our sick-bed. Not merely because we are ill, bodily or 
mentally, but because they see us suffering under the 
disease, and struggling with it. It is the struggle and the 
suffering that engage affection, even as sympathy is re- 
pelled when the offence or the malady is wilfully incurred. 

Alas that we should have to say it !—one fault some- 
times mars a whole character. Such a fault is seldom 
of an impulsive nature, regretted as soon as done. It 
is a habitual failing, and one of which its possessor is un- 
conscious. ‘ One Fault’—we have some recollection of 
a novel with this ominous title,* the hero of which was 
cursed with an over-sensitiveness, which made him find 
fault with everything—with the very motes in the sun- 
beam we daresay; and thus, though loving his wife de- 
votedly, he managed to make her, himself, and everybody 
about him quite miserable. If we mistake not, he had 
the rather unusual custom of transmitting his domestic 
reproofs in letters, paper and wax of the most recherché 
kinds, and duly handed to his lady on a silver salver. 
‘ A piece of humbug !’ says some matter-of-fact person ; 
‘ gilding the pill—that’s all.’ In similar cases, however, 
it is a practice which one of the parties at least would be 
glad to adopt—for the tempers of over-sensitive people are 
so vexatiously irritable, that it is well to avoid any vivd- 
voce explanations. And here we may remark, that over- 
sensitiveness is less seldom cured, and is even more dis- 
liked, than that other fault-finder, a hasty temper. The 
reason is obvious. A hot temper is bad—every one owns 
that, even its r—but a sensitive mind, one full of 
lively and fervid emotions, justly ranks high in the scale 
of intellect ; and hence over-sensitive persons are too 
apt to regard their disease as the perfection of health ; 
and not only offend others by their discontent and con- 
stant fault-finding, but wound their self-love by an 
of superiority. 

Littlenesses of mind, meannesses of heart, are the least 
loveable of alt faults.t They are apt to beget contempt— 
a modification of dislike—of all others most to be shunned; 
and a defect of this kind will make a person be lightly 
talked of though his whole character be much above the 
average. It may be an egotism which leads one to speak 
overmuch or sillily of himself—or herself ; for the fail- 
ing is at least as common ——— more excusable) in 
women as in men; or it may a mean selfishness, 
trivial in degree, but never long in abeyance. In such 
cases the littleness of mind lowers our esteem, and the 
narrowness of heart repels our sympathy. They may 
hurt nobody ; yet they are more disliked than many a 
fault that hurts many. Of this latter kind are the fail. 
ings of those unfortunates who are commonly, but very 
erroneously, said to be nobody’s enemy but their own. 
Their faults are often very grievous ones ; and both from 
the mischief done by their example, and from the injury 
and vexation they inflict, reason and society unite in 
pronouncing upon them a heavy censure. Yet see how 
many love these unfortunates despite all their failings ! 
Would you know why? It is because the heart is sound 
at the core, though wofully blinded by the mists of pas- 
sion, Hitherto, perhaps, they have been unable to break 
the meshes which one fatal hour has coiled around them; 
but there they are, with warm hearts beating under all 
the unsightly weeds in which they have got entangled— 
and love cherishes the belief that some morn they will 
rise from their long sleep with the buoyant freshness of 


* A very clever and deeply-interesting one by Mrs Trollope; see 
= — of it in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, old series, 

‘0. 463.—Ep. 

+ We need scarcely mention that throughout this paper we have 
made an arbitrary, but, we trust, sufficient! 


itly understood 
tion, between faults and confining our remarks to the former. 


awakening spring, and shake off tyrant faults ‘ like dew- 
drops from the lion’s mane.’ In the beautiful figure of 
Dante, they are rays got loose from the sunshine, and, 
in happier circumstances, we may yet hope to see them 
reunited to the brotherhood of light. 

Yes, goodness of heart is the great redeemer. When 
united to genius, what a multitude of faults will it not 
cover! and it shines, though with the dimness of the 
lost Pleiad, even through the obscurities of vice. Few 
had ever a more numerous or a more devoted band of 
friends than the warm and noble-hearted roué, Fox; and 
who has not loved Sheridan despite all his failings ?— 
above all, Goldsmith? for his life was one long chain of 
failings, often made ridiculous by a vanity and foppery 
that nothing but the gentlest and kindest of hearts could 
have redeemed. Think of a man moving (as Goldsmith 
scarcely did) in the middle rank of society with clumsy 
figure and plain face, and with an air and carriage by no 
means of a distinguished cast, yet decking out his person 
in all the glories of ‘ Tyrian bloom,’ queen’s-blue breeches, 
and peach-coloured coats! constantly in debt to his 
tailors and everybody else, and leaving them at last two 
thousand pounds out of pocket. Well might Johnson 
exclaim, ‘ Was ever poet before so much trusted?’ Yet 
with all his foibles and embarrassments, he was fully as 
much beloved as he was admired. Burke, on hearing of 
his death, burst into tears; Sir Joshua Reynolds threw by 
his pencil for the day, and grieved more than in times of 
much family distress ; the great soul of Johnson felt the 
blow deeply and gloomily ; and on the stairs of poor 
dead Goldsmith's apartment there were the lamentation 
of the old and infirm, and the sobbing of women—poor 
objects of his charity, to whom he had never turned a 
deaf ear even when struggling himself with poverty. 

Thus there is an instinct in our nature that prompts 
us to love even where we censure; and it is good to 
strengthen this instinct by gratifying it, for on the bene- 
volent feelings which we entertain for others, depends not 
merely much of their happiness, but nearly all of our own, 
Let us ever cherish the noble sentiment of the great poet 
of Florence, who (stern and austere as misfortune Mad 
made him), when regarding the world as God’s garden, 
and men as the many-coloured foliage that gives it 
beauty, breathes his philanthropy in language the highest 
that man or angel can use :— 

‘ As for the leaves that in the garden bloom, 
My love for them is great, as is the good 
Dealt by the Eternal Hand that tends them all.’ 


THE INVENTOR OF LITHOGRAPHY. 
Lirnocrapny, or the art of printing on stone, owes its 
origin to Germany—the country which gave birth to 
the great art of — with types, and to which we 
are also indebted for many other discoveries of value to 
mankind. The inventor of the lithographic art, Aloys 
Senefelder, was the son of a poor actor at Prague, 
where he was born in 1771. The family having re- 
moved to Munich, the young Senefelder there received 
some education, and when it became time to think of a 
means of living, he, like many wayward youths, resorted 
to literature as a profession; of course with want of 
success—for no man can begin to live all at once by 
authorcraft. 

To add to the mortification of Aloys, his father died, 
leaving a number of children; and the only means of 
providing for the wants of his brothers and sisters, as 
well as his own, was to go on the stage. With an 
aching heart, and an empty stomach, Aloys personated 
courtiers revelling in luxury and gaiety. When at the 
conclusion of entertainments he laid down his fine 
trappings at the theatre, he retired to a miserable 
home to starve on a crust and a pitcher of water. 
Two years were in this life of privation and 
anxiety. But although misery, that hideous phantom, 
or rather frightful reality, presented itself continually 
to the eyes of Aloys, poetry came like a consoling angel 
to soothe his griefs, and reanimate him with courage 
and hope. For him, as an actor, the theatre had lost 
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all its illusions; but he still dreamt of rendering his 
name famous in literature, and acquiring reputation, 
which some seek even in the cannon’s mouth. 

But how to emerge from obscurity, unless his writings 
are printed? Senefelder cogitated on this, to him, im- 
portant question with conflicting emotions, and at last 
resolved to be his own publisher, and print with his 
own hand. He was in possession of a few types, but 
not sufficient for a page, and was too poor to purchase 
a press. No matter; he could invent, without being 
aware of it, stereotype; and his observant mind, im- 
pelled by necessity, conquered the rest. 

The first proceeding to which Aloys had recourse 
consisted in pouring sealing-wax into a soft mould, in 
which his phrases were impressed by means of movable 
printing types. But the want of strength in the tablets 
thus obtained, and the impossibility of taking proofs 
even by the slightest pressure, determined him on en- 
graving his cherished verses on copper. He had never 
handled the burin, and was unacquainted with the 
method of writing in reverse, unskilled in modelling 
writing, and unacquainted with nearly every process 
made use of by engravers. Still, he persevered, confid- 
ing for success in his firm resolution. 

He set himself to the work; and having coated a 
copper-plate with a composition intended to impede the 
action of acid elsewhere than on the characters to be 
written, he traced the first few words which would 
either confirm his hopes or destroy them for ever. 
When the plate was finished, he carried it to a printer, 
and begged him to ‘ pull’ a proof, What was his joy 
on seeing the impression—imperfect, yet full of pro- 
mise; and, on the other hand, with what pain did he 
efface it to commence a new attempt, viewing with 
alarm the diminishing thickness of the plate, which he 
was unable to replace! ; 

To produce a new surface, Senefelder rubbed the 
plate with a block of stone, which, however, was too 
coarse to give the requisite polish. Brought to a stand 
by this defect, he remembered having seen in his boy- 
hood on the banks of the Isar certain stones which he 
hoped would better effect his purpose, and at once he 
hastened to the spot. 

One idea nearly always leads to another: at the sight 
of the stones, which previously had served only as 
flooring materials, Senefelder conceived the project of 
making use of them for his writing exercises; and 
with him the thought of an attempt and its execution 
were the same thing. He immediately busied himself 
with squaring and polishing these Kelheim-stones—so 
called from the name of the place where they were 
found; and at length engraved them by the aid of acid, 
and prepared a suitable ink from wax, soap, and lamp- 
black, which enabled him to judge of the result of his 
labour. 

In all this there is nothing particularly remarkable. 
Senefelder scarcely went out of the beaten track, and 
his progress was slower than it might have been had 
his glyphic and chemical knowledge been a little more 
extensive. Long before his day men had engraved on 
copper and carved stone, but he was the first in Europe 
to conceive and execute the idea of engraving a stone in 
relief—an ingenious and fertile idea, the foundation of 
lithography, and source of the improvements and per- 
fection which it has since experienced. The following 
is Senefelder’s account of his discovery :—‘I had just 
smoothed a slab of stone so as to coat it with gum, and 
continue my attempts at writing in reverse, when my 


mother entered, and asked me to write out for her a | diffu 


list of the linen she had prepared for the wash; the 
washerwoman was waiting impatient while we looked 
everywhere for a piece of white paper. It so hap- 
pened that my whole stock was exhausted, having been 
used for ‘s, and my ordinary ink was dried ha As 
there was no one then in the house who could be sent 
to buy what was wanted, I took the notion to write the 
list on the stone which I had just levelled, making use of 
my ink composed of wax, soap, and lamp-black, intend- 


2 


ing to copy it as soon as some paper was brought. 
When at length I wished to wipe off what was written, 
the idea struck me all at once to see what would become 
of the characters traced with my wax-ink, on pouring 
acid over the stone; and also to try whether they could 
not be blackened as types or woodcuts are blackened, 
and afterwards printed. The attempts that I had 
already made had acquainted me with the action of 
acid relatively to the depth and thickness of the in- 
cisions, and led me to believe I should not be able to 
produce the letters well in relief. However, as the 
writing was coarse enough to resist the acid for a time, 
I went immediately to work; and surrounding the stone 
with wax, after the manner of copperplate-engravers, I 
ry dilute acid over it to a depth of two inches, and 
it to stand for five minutes. On examining the 
stone at the end of that time, I found the letters in 
relief about the fourth of a line, or the thickness of a 
card. Some strokes, which probably had been written 
too fine, or not received sufficient ink, were slightly 
injured. The others had lost little or nothing of their 
breadth, which gave me the hope that writing, well 
traced, could be produced in greater relief” Senefelder 
then goes on to describe the various modes he took to 
ink the form, none of which succeeded until he pre 
‘the lid of a box, very level, by covering it with - 
nesses of cloth.’ 

The enterprising artist now fondly imagined that the 
obstacles in the way of publishing his poetic thoughts 
were removed: he was impatient to give them to the 
world; but he was poor. He had no possessions which 
could be converted into money: the household goods 
belonged to his mother. By and by he remembered 
that to enter the army as substitute for another will 
assure him a bounty of 200 florins, and with this sum 
he can purchase sufficient material to start a small 
printing-office. Here, again, he was ‘disappointed: his 
Bohemian birth disqualified him for the Bavarian 
service. 

Deprived even of this bitter resource, Senefelder 
addressed himself to M. Gleissner, the court musician, 
and proposed to print his musical'works. The propo- 
sition was accepted, and M. Gleissner, in addition, con- 
sented to advance a moderate sum, with which the 
struggling Aloys commenced lithographic printing in 
Munich. Soon after, the works of the friendly musi- 
cian were issued from presses also invented by Sene- 
felder. A copy of the first book was presented to the 
Elector of Bavaria, who, in return, sent a hundred florins 
to the new printer. 

The news of his success soon made itself heard, and 
the artist’s reputation increased as his labours con- 
tinued, when a rival started up to claim priority of 
invention. Senefelder’s right was, however, satisfac- 
torily established, and he was commissioned by M. 
Steiner, director of public instruction, to print a col- 
lection of songs and chants for the use of schools. The 
results surpassed the expectation of the new patron. 
One object especially excited his attention—a small 
vignette, placed at the head of one of the chants, and 
which, although ill executed, convincingly proved that 
chemical printing would equally reproduce both music 
and design. Full of the idea thus suggested, M. Steiner 
recommended Senefelder to engage the services of skilful 
draughtsmen, so as to substitute correct drawings and 
good taste for the rude illustrations generally found in 
popular literature. And from this beginning we may 
date the lithographic designs and sketches now so widely 

iffused. 


Shortly afterwards, having to Faye a book of prayers 
in italic characters, and but little experienced in that 
style of writing, Senefelder succeeded, after numerous 
trials, in making autographic ink and paper. Once 
possessed of this double secret, instead of writing him- 
self upon the stone, he employed a more skilful hand to 
form the characters upon the new paper with the new 
ink; and then, by a simple and ingenious process, he 
transferred the writing the paper to the stone, 
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and was thus enabled to obtain an almost unlimited 
number of impressions from the original; and in this 
way what has been called ‘ autography ’ was invented. 

Senefelder was now more than ever on the road of 
discovery ; and, as the sequel showed, he did not stop 
until he had carried his art to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion, that artists coming after him have scarcely added 
a new process to his instructions. ‘I remarked,’ he 
observes in his narrative, ‘that paper written upon 
with lithographic ink, and well dried, when dipped in 
water with which were a few drops of oil, took up this 
oil on all the written portion, while the rest of the 
paper, especially when it had been dipped in gum-water 
or starch-water much diluted, remained free of oil. 
This made me think of trying the effect of paper printed 
with ordinary printing ink. I tore a leaf from an old 
book, and passed it through a weak solution of gum, 
and laying it on the stone, I took'a sponge charged 
with a thin oil colour, and rubbed it all over the paper. 

‘The printed characters took the colour at once, 
while the paper remained white. I then placed another 
white sheet above, put both under the press, and ob- 
tained an excellent copy of the printed sheet—although 
reversed. It would be possible by this method to reprint 
old books without great cost, or even editions of new 
ones.’ 

Here we have evidence that the invention of anas- 
tatic printing, which was trumpeted as a new and ex- 
traordinary discovery a few years since, was in fact 
due to Senefelder. It is, however, remarkable that, 
being thus acquainted with the process of transferring 
old impressions, he did not think of applying them to 
the stone. This is one of those curious oversights to 
which all men are liable, and for which it is not easy 
to give an explanation. Still, the persevering artist 
went on from trial to trial, from deduction to deduction, 
and at last discovered the method of drawing on stone 
with crayons, to engrave without the use of acid, and 
—_> execute the earliest essays in chromo-litho- 
graphy. 

Arrived at this point, Senefelder could regard his 
labours with legitimate pride. Chance effected nothing 
for his fame—for chance is a word void of signification, 
invented to conceal our inability to discover the secret 
connection of effects and causes: the artist was inspired 
only by his genius and his poverty. 

Being of a generous and communicative disposition, 
Senefelder revealed his processes to learners, who after- 
wards employed their knowledge to their master’s de- 
triment. In 1799, to secure to himself and those 
dependent on him a share of the profit to be derived 
from his long-continued exertions, he associated two of 
his brothers with himself in partnership, and petitioned 
the king, Maximilian Joseph, to confer on him the 
exclusive privilege of lithographic printing. A patent 
for fifteen years had just been made out, when one of 
the chief editors of music in Bavaria offered to Aloys a 
sum of 2000 florins if he would teach him his art, and 
remove to Offenbach to establish a lithographic press. 
The proposals were joyfully accepted, and three months 
later the new business was in full activity. 

This success led to wider views, and Senefelder was 
invited to = in a scheme for the simultaneous intro- 
duction of lithography into four of the principal capitals 
of Europe. In furtherance of this scheme he visited 
London, but left England, after a short stay, without 
having accomplished his object. 

From this period Senefelder appears to have been 
engaged in a series of speculations more or less unfor- 
tunate. We find him again at Offenbach, then at 
Vienna, afterwards at Pottendorf, where he successfull 
applied his invention to the printing of cottons, and 
began to dream of fortune, when Napoleon’s continental 
system came to prevent its realisation. He returned 
to Munich, and found that his brothers had sold their 
business for an annual pension of 700 florins. The 
government refused to confirm the privileges of his 
patent ; but eventually, considering his merits, and the 


benefits that had accrued from his inventions, they (in 
1810) appointed him inspector of lithography, with an 
annual salary of 1500 florins. Senefelder had not for- 
gotten his first friend Gleissner ; and impelled by a-feel- 
ing of gratitude, solicited and obtained for him a com- 
fortable post in one of the government offices. 

Thus tranquil as to the future, Senefelder married ; 
but his wife died a few months after their union. He 
waited three years, and chose another—one every way 
qualified to become the companion of a man of genius. 
In 1819 he went to Paris with another invention: a 
sort of pasteboard, intended to supersede the heavy 
stones required in lithographic —s Not finding 
it answer, he adopted plates of zinc, with which so 
much has subsequently been effected. After a time, he 
returned to Bavaria, living tranquilly on the salary 
attached to his office, and occupying himself in paint- 
ing, in which he attained considerable skill. He was 
thus engaged when disease overtook him; he became 
blind, and died in 1834, leaving a widow and a son to 
inherit his fame. 

Senefelder affords an interesting example of what 
may be accomplished by persevering thought and in- 
dustry. He possessed great kindness of heart, and his 
integrity was unimpeachable. His artist-feeling was 
vivid and powerful, and to this cause may be traced the 
failure of his commercial speculations : he thought more 
of excellence of work than of reward. A bust to his 
memory stands among the other sculptured worthies of 
the magnificent Walhalla of Munich. 


SATURDAY EVENING IN MANCHESTER. 


Wiru the working-classes generally the evening of 
Saturday is usually the busiest in the week. They have 
then to spend the wages for which during the previous 
days they have been labouring, and many among them 
find it more difficult to lay their money out in the most 
profitable and economical way than it was to earn it. 
The allurements to spend are more numerous and be- 
witching on Saturday than on any other evening. All 
kinds of provisions, clothing, and ornaments are ex- 
posed at temptingly low prices, their defects being in 
many instances undiscernible in the gas-light, by which 
the working-man and his wife have to make their pur- 
chases. Again, all descriptions of cheap literature appear 
on the Saturday evening. The windows and counters 
of the venders are covered with sheets, many of them 
decorated with woodcuts which promise the most ex- 
citing tales, and appear to the factory boy or girl well 
calculated to relieve the tedium of the approaching day, 
whose hours hang heavy on too many hands. Cheap 
amusement of all kinds is provided in great plenty: the 
poor worker, whose ears have throughout the week been 
filled with the incessant noise of machinery, flies with 
eagerness to listen to vocal or instrumental music, ren- 
dered all the more attractive by the freedom with which 


it can be enjoyed, and the indulgence in drinking and 


smoking by which it is accompanied. 

In Manchester, Saturday evening is almost as im- 
portant a time to the working-classes as Tuesday, the 
great cotton-market day, is to their employers. On 
this day the warehouses and offices generally close at 
one o’clock, and the clerks, warehousemen, and others 
of that class, who of themselves would people a mode- 
rately-sized town, are at liberty till Monday morning. 
The factories and other public works close about four 
or five, and a population of not much under 100,000 is 
immediately released from a whole week’s labour. Few 
streets have a more gloomy appearance than a street of 


Y | warehouses or of mills in Manchester on a Saturday 


evening. The-steam-engine is then a mere heap of 
cast-iron, the machinery is inert and lifeless, the fur- 
nace is cold, the doors are locked, and the lights are 
out. But the soul of industry is absent: the last day of 
the week has come, and the thousands of busy workers 
have each gone to satisfy his or her individual wants. 
Walk a few paces into the next street, and the scene 
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changes, as if by magic. Here you are surrounded by 
all kinds of human noises, and jostled most unceremo- 
niously by all kinds of passengers. Every house is a 
shop, and every shop is streaming with light. Here 
almost every want that man feels can be satisfied. 
There are bakers’ shops in profusion, with great parti- 
coloured tickets stating the prices of bread; cheering 
intimations that the staff of life is ‘down again,’ and 
that the best ‘ muffin flour’ is exceedingly cheap. The 
factory, now so quiet, has given the people good wages, 
and food is at a low price, so that the customers of the 
bakers are very numerous. There are butchers’ shops 
open in front, with the gas flaring and smoking with 
every current of air; the pieces of meat ticketed with 
the price per pound; and a stout rubicund butcher in 
apron and steel, with his hands in his pockets, pro- 
menading outside, and shouting at the utmost pitch of 
his voice, ‘ Now, ladies, make your markets—make 

our markets!’ And the ladies ave making their mar- 

ets. You see the husband and wife, both of them very 
young, and neither looking very healthy, engaged in 
making purchases. ‘The husband carries a baby, care- 
fully wrapped up, and sound asleep, while the wife has 
a basket and the key of the house-door. They perhaps 
rent a little house in some of the cheaper streets; they 
do not keep a servant; tle wife cannot go to market till 
she receives her husband’s wages; and then, as the baby 
cannot be left at home, all three go out together. Such 
groups as these you will meet by hundreds in Man- 
chester on Saturday, even so late as eleven o’clock at 
night. But injurious as such a life cannot fail to be 
to the health of the child, it is trifling in comparison 
with what those children suffer whose mothers work 
in factories, and who have to leave their offspring at 
home during the day in very ineflicient charge. The 
freedom to wander about the streets and lose them- 
selves which the children of Manchester possess is some- 
thing quite unparalleled. In the year 1848, for example, 
4715 children were reported to the police as having been 
lost. They were all found again, the police being in- 
strumental in restoring 1681. In Liverpool, on the 
other hand, out of a population nearly as large, but not 
engaged in factory labour, the number of children found 
wandering in the streets by the police, and restored to 
their parents, was only 360. 

But this crowded street is not occupied exclusively 
by people buying and selling. There are numbers of 
young mea and women, in good strong working clothes, 
and often wearing wooden clogs, on whom the cares of 
Saturday night seem to sit very easily. They linger 


“about the shop-windows, gazing at caps and bonnets, 


and fashionable top-coats, and rich variegated vests, 
and gaudy dresses. All these articles are usually 
ticketed with the price ‘in plain figures.’ But of such 
prices it is ‘distance that lends enchantment to the 
view ;’ for it is no unusual thing for the eye to be 
attracted with a nice showy article, ticketed two shil- 
lings in dashing figures, while, on a close inspection, 
elevenpence is noticed marked in pencil, forming a con- 
siderable addition to the price; or a ticket will be seen 
at a distance that looks like tenpence, but on a closer 
view a thin stroke is seen, that raises the price to a 
shilling. The appearance of these young people, so in- 
different and gay, contrasts strikingly with that of 
others not many years their seniors, but who have 
already started on their own account in life, and have a 
— of their own, from whose door the wolf must be 
ept. 
ut while within the shops all the buying and selling 

go on without much noise, there is a ceaseless clamour 
arising from the venders of various things in the streets. 
The cry is not as it used to be in the great streets of 
London, ‘ What d’ye lack?’ but each itinerant dealer 
lustily shouts out the price and quality of his particular 
commodity. The most extensive out-of-door trade is 
that carried on in oranges. In a leading thoroughfare 
in Manchester, one Saturday evening, I counted twenty- 
two sellers of oranges on one side of the street alone. 


Sometimes they have little stands stuck up in a corner, 
lighted by a paper lantern, the proprietrix busy in knit- 
ting stockings or some similar employment; but in 
general the oranges are kept in a portable basket, and 
the dealers move up and down alongside the parapet, - 
vociferously shouting ‘Four a penny, oranges—four a 
penny!’ The consumption of this fruit in Manchester 
must be enormous. Go where you please, you are 
assailed with invitations to buy; and whether you 
attend the theatre or the circus, travel in the omnibus 
or the railway carriage, you will find the public eating 
oranges. Again, you find dealers in old umbrellas per- 
ambulating the street, offering their goods at very cheap 
rates. If the night is rainy, their stock is usually soon 
sold off; but if the weather is fine, their occupation is 
gone. Then there are poor women offering night-caps 
and dress-caps for sale. Perhaps they have been en- 
gaged all the week in making them, and now come out 
on Saturday night to look for customers among the 
moving crowd of the streets. There are flying stationers 
offering letter-paper, envelopes, and wax at excessively 
low prices ; others selling almanacs or illustrated pamph- 
lets. Here and there is a wheel-of-fortune, with boys 
twirling it for nuts. But amid all this noise of honest, 
and sometimes dishonest traffic, there is a class of people 
in the streets whose great claim on your pockets springs 
out of their silence. On an ordinary evening you see 
exceedingly few street beggars in Manchester; but on 
Saturday they appear in full force. Nothing is more 
puzzling than to know the real character of these claim- 
ants on your charity. For example, I noticed on two 
or three successive evenings an exhibition of distress 
which might have arrested the greatest opponent of 
street alms-giving. In one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares of Manchester, a woman, poorly but neatly clad 
in widow’s weeds, was seated in a chair placed near the 
parapet. She had two young children, evidently twins, 
in her arms, and four others were ranged beside her. 
Not one of the family spoke a word, but looked patiently 
with a quiet, forcible appeal, to the passers-by. Two 
or three gin-palaces were near, and of course a crowd 
of half-intoxicated people was collected round, whose 
noisy manners and coarse language contrasted very 
strikingly with the ‘respectable poverty’ of this poor 
woman. It was a puzzling case. You could scarcely 
find it in your heart to pass without giving something ; 
and yet there was a lurking air of deception about ‘the 
whole group that was very unsatisfactory. Similar 
cases are exceedingly common in Manchester ; but it is 
only on Saturday night that they are seen. 

There are a number of public market-places in Man- 
chester, the largest of which is Smithfield. This is an 
open space, where booths and stands have been placed 
so as to make regular lanes. The appearance of this 
market is very like that of a country fair. All kinds 
of exhibitions are here open: wild beasts, wax-work, 
jugglers, &e. &c. Each has its band of music, and 
before each a large crowd of idle people is collected. 
There are long lanes where old clothes are sold; others 
where crockery in any quantity may be purchased ; 
others where fresh and salt meat, and various kinds of 
nondescript animal food, can be bought. The crowd 
here is not so great as might be expected. _ Indeed it 
will be found that the greater part of the buying and 
selling in Manchester goes on in the shops—the markets 
not being either on the same scale as regards size, or 
having the same conveniences as in Liverpool. Passing 
out of Smithfield, you come into Shude-Hill, another 
busy thoroughfare. Part of the street is lined with 
stalls, principally occupied by venders of old books. 
Here also are machines by which your height and 


weight can be accurately ascertained, and marked for 
you on acard, ‘ for the small chargg of one penny ;’ here 
is an artist who draws likenesses in an amazingly short 
time for a few pence ; and, most attractive exhibition of 
all to young ignorant people, here is ‘ the magic looking- 
glass, in which a young man can see his future wife, 
and a young woman her future husband.’ All these 
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weighers and measurers, likeness-painters and prophets, 
have plenty of customers. 

You from this district into the old churchyard, 
so lonely, quiet, and still; the { square tower, 
blackened by the smoke of every factory chimney that 
has ever been reared in Manchester, looking down like 
a speechless giant on the noise and bustle that abound 
in this I ane city. Cross the churchyard, descend a 
flight of steps, pass another market, and you are in 
Deans-Gate, one of the oldest streets in Manchester. 
Deans-Gate closely resembles the High Street of Edin- 
burgh or the Trongate of Glasgow. It is not so wide, 
nor are the houses so high, but it is proportionably as 
densely populated, and as full of life. Here, on one 
Saturday night, I counted a hundred and fifty-five per- 
sons who passed me in three minutes, and the stream 
flows on every Saturday night as densely. Here you do 
not see so much of the factory population as in other 
districts, but here you see the greatest amount of 
drunkenness and profligacy. It is most melancholy to 
witness the crowds of young and old of both sexes 
hovering about spirit vaults, gin palaces, &c.; and when 
the door is opened, a glimpse is obtained of still greater 
crowds in the interior. Teetotalism has made much 
progress, town missionaries have laboured hard, many 
new schools have been built, but it would appear as if 
all these influences are utterly incapable of reaching a 
large class of the population—a class which very often 
have no honest means of obtaining a livelihood—which 
overflows into such great thoroughfares as Deans-Gate 
in Manchester on Saturday nights—which is kept not 
only in restraint, but to a great extent out of sight, by 
the police—and which, if any lawless outbreak took 
place, would suddenly appear, to the terror and asto- 
nishment of respectable people, who have no idea that 
such human 


gs. 

Let me now show the reader some of the Saturday 
evening amusements of the people of Manchester. These 
are in a great measure of a musical kind. Here isa 
large placard on a dead wall headed ‘ Saturday Evening 
Concerts,’ and announcing that a ‘ ballad entertainment 
of serious and humorous songs’ will be given at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, to which members will be ad- 
mitted for threepence, and others for sixpence. The 
bill of fare is very attractive, and altogether the enter- 
tainment seems of a high order, and the charge suffi- 
ciently low to admit the working-classes. The Institu- 


tion is in a central part of the town, the lecture-room is 
commodious and comfortable, and it contains a fine 
organ. But the audience is 7 small ; the room, which 
can accommodate upwards of a thousand, is scarcely 
half-filled, and you look in vain for traces of ‘ mechanics’ 
among the well-dressed people there assembled. The 
experiment of Saturday evening concerts has unfortu- 
nately not been attended with the same success in 
Manchester as in Liverpool; for it appears by the re 
of the directors of the Manchester Institution that in 
one year a loss of nearly two hundred pounds was sus- 
tained by these concerts alone. It is very evident that 
the working-classes are seeking their Saturday’s amuse- 
ment elsewhere. 

Leaving the Mechanics’ Institution, therefore, _ 
walk a short distance, and reach a building called ‘The 
Casino,’ which, according to the public announcement, 
is ‘a temple of poetry and song,’ and to which the ad- 
mission is ‘free.’ The building is in a highly-respect- 
able neighbourhood. Within a stone’s-throw almost 
there are four churches and chapels; the Museum of 
the Natural History Society, one of the best in the pro- 
vinces ; the world-famous Free-Trade Hall ; the Theatre- 
Royal; and the Circus; and on the same side of the 
same street, at the distance of a few paces, is the Con- 
cert Hall, in which musical entertainments are given, 
attended by the élite of Manchester; so that in the same 
street the highest and the lowest classes have their 

wy for music amply gratified. At the entrance to 


Casino a number of young people are hovering about, 


looking wistfully from time to time into the interior as 
the door occasionally opens; a policeman is there to 
keep order, and a printed notice gives all people to un- 
derstand that they ‘cannot be admitted without checks.’ 
These checks are sold at twopence and threepence each, 
according as the visitor wishes to take his place in the 
body or gallery of the room. This payment naturally 
leads to the remark that the admission is not free, which 
again brings out the explanation that the money is re- 
turned in ‘ refreshments of a superior quality,’ the said 
refreshments consisting, as the visitor afterwards finds, 
of ‘ apples, oranges, cakes, and ginger-beer; ale, porter, 
and cigars!’ The room is a long rectangle, with a 
tolerably numerous instrumental band; a stage and 
scenery at one end, a narrow gallery running round 
three sides of the building, and two ‘private boxes’ 
near the stage. The walls of the gallery and the beams 
of the roof are decorated in theatrical style ; there is a 
bar above and below, where refreshments are given in 
exchange for checks or money: the benches are sup- 
plied with ledges for holding bottles, glasses, &c.; in the 
gallery, space is left for promenading between the front 
rails and a number of boxes, similar to those in coffee- 
houses, ranged along the wall. The whole is brilliantly 
lighted with gas, and attached to the gas lustres are 
pendent pipes similar to those used in chemists’ shops 
for the convenience of sealing packets and phials, but 
which in the Casino are used for lighting pipes and 
cigars. Altogether, the room may accommodate about 
fifteen hundred or two thousand people, and on the 
Saturday evening I visited it there could not be fewer 
than one thousand present. The greater number 
of them were young people, many mere boys and 
girls. A considerable proportion were females, some 
of whom, with a glass of porter before them, were 
nursing infants at the breast. They did not all appa- 
rently belong to the working-class; for there were many 
young men in the gallery dressed as clerks or shopmen, 
from whose cheeks Manchester air and Casinos had not 
yet extracted the fresh bloom of the country. Very 
few among the audience had their hats off; they were 
all engaged in eating, drinking, smoking, or talking. 
Ginger-beer seemed to be a favourite beverage, and 
occasionally the noise of the audience, or the music 
of the band, would be varied by the reports caused by 
uncorking unusually brisk bottles of this liquor, while 
the shouts of the waiters, as they passed to and fro 
with baskets full of ‘ refreshments,’ added to the ge- 
neral confusion. The tobacco-smoke rising from the 
body of the room, the air vitiated by so much breath- 
ing and by the numerous gas-lights, the want of, or 
rather the impossibility of having, a thorough system 
of ventilation, rendered the atmosphere of the gallery 
excessively disagreeable and unwholesome; but the 
audience seemed to enjoy it—they were all very merry. 
Occasionally some person would give annoyance, and 


port | require the interference of a waiter or policeman; but 


there appeared to be little disorderly conduct, nor did 
any one appear to be drunk. No spirits or wines were 
sold, and the ale and porter consumed appeared to put 
the people in good-humour, rather than otherwise. All 
this time the band has been playing some inspiriting 
tunes, which, amid the general noise, you cannot re- 
cognise. But a bell rings, and the noise is somewhat 
hushed: all eyes are turned to the stage; a singer 
appears, in proper costume, and sings some popular 
ballad of the day; she retires, but immediately re- 
appears, and sings another; after which the noise and 
instrumental music are renewed, and then a male singer 
appears and goes through the same course. Occasion- 

ly there are dialogues, a little acting, tumbling, jug- 
gling, and dancing. But altogether there is little in the 
songs or music that can be objected to; occasionall 
there is a double entendre, which provokes hisses as w 
as laughter. 

This Casino is one of the largest establishments of the 
kind in Manchester, and a description of it will serve 
as a description of all. Some of course ate on a much 
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smaller scale, and have perhaps only a piano or an 
organ. Some aim at giving short theatrical entertain- 
ments; occasionally the exhibition of what are called 

poses plastiques may be seen at some. In many the 
an are decorated with really good oil paintings; the 
greater part are open all the six evenings of the week, 
and more than one-third are open on Sunday, when it 
is professed that only ‘ sacred music’ is allowed to be 
played—the chamber-organs with which many are sup- 
plied being then brought into requisition. Some idea 
of the number of these establishments may be obtained 
from the fact, that in Manchester alone (exclusive of 
Salford) there are 475 public, and 1143 beer-houses ; 
49 of the former, and 41 of the latter having musical 
entertainments; and 26 of the former, and 10 of the 
latter, having music on Sundays. The money spent in 
these places is very great, and perhaps it cannot be 
estimated at much under, if it does not exceed, L.1000 
per week, and about one-third of this sum is spent on 
Saturday evening. 

This picture of Saturday evening amusement in Man- 
chester is very saddening. The music at the Mechanics’ 
Institution is unquestionably of a higher kind, and 
better calculated to elevate and refine the taste, than 
the music at the Casinos; but the latter have what 
in the former is quite inadmissible—freedom from the 
usual restraint of a public assembly, and indulgence in 
smoking and drinking ; and the audiences at each leave 
no doubt of the nature of the tastes of a vast mass of 
the population. And yet there is some comfort in the 
reflection that such amusements are much better than 
those which were sought after a quarter of a century 
ago. For about a year past, concerts of a high order 
have been given at a cheap rate in the Free-Trade Hall 
on Monday evenings, and have proved very successful. 
The attendance on many occasions has been about 
5000. The audiences are composed almost entirely of 

ple who, if they were not there, would not be at 
the Casino. The people whom you meet on a Saturday 
night making their purchases have neither time nor 
inclination then to listen to music; but on Monday 
evening they have, and on Monday evening they attend. 
Thus the classes of People attending the two places are 
quite distinct, and, as a ‘ counter attraction,’ the effects 
are scarcely perceptible. 

About eleven o’clock all the music-saloons are closed ; 
the audiences are moving homewards, some of them 
lingering to buy cheap periodicals; people begin to 
think of shutting their shops and counting their money; 
here and there a drunk person is seen reeling home; 
the itinerant hawkers have left the streets; the cabmen 
drive their jaded horses homeward; light after light is 
put out; and when Sunday morning comes, all Man- 
chester, ‘with its gigantic machinery, its treasures of 
manufactured and unmanufactured goods, and its hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings, is‘ wrapped in pro- 
found silence, broken occasionally by the wild shriek of 
a locomotive, and the thundering noise of the luggage- 
train by which it is followed, or the sharp ringing of 
iron on the pavement, as a signals to his 


neighbour. 


LADY ANN’S INVITATION. 
WE were already so numerous and happy a family, of 
all ages and sizes, in our old house, which seemed as if 
it would have tOttered but for the substantial support of 
numerous ivy-covered buttresses, that when we had an 
addition to our circle in the person of Cousin Beatrice, 
certain misgivings were experienced by some of us lest 
the new-comer might not amalgamate in her habits or 
disposition with the inmates. Beatrice was an orphan, 
and had become our father’s ward; she inherited a good 
fortune, and was a young, beautiful, and high-spirited 
girl—so high-spirited, that our unworldly and meek- 
tempered father was not fitted to curb or restrain the 
somewhat too exuberant outbreaks of a thoughtless but 


not ungenerous nature. In short, the only individual 
who had any authority over our volatile cousin, which, 
however, he never appeared to exercise, except by gentle 
persuasiveness, though retaining an influential sway 
over most of her actions—this individual was our eldest 
half-brother, Colonel Lindores—who, after several years’ 
sojourn in the East, had returned to end his days in his 
native land, and was now paying a lengthened visit to 
his family—consisting of our father, and brothers, and 
sisters in plenty, not omitting to mention Miss Sowerby, 
an ancient cousin, thrice removed, who had taken up her 
rest with us. Miss Sowerby had been a governess all her 
life; and now, in her old age, she would have been thrown 
on the world, destitute and helpless, had not our bene- 
volent parent extended the hand of welcome and protec- 
tion. She was aquaint specimen of the prim gouvernante 
of a former age—full of obsolete mannerisms and harm- 
less pedantries—and exacting from all young people the 
most unbounded deference and respect. What she had 
taught her pupils we never could discover, with the 
exception of embroidery in all its stages, from the sam- 
pler to the gorgeously - finished tapestry. From the 
tenor of her conversation, it seemed as if Miss Sowerby 
had lived on the most intimate terms with aristocratic 
personages of note, so full was she of anecdotes concern- 
ing great folks and their secret histories. 

We, who knew her weak point, humoured her in this 
particular, for she was the kindest and most simple 
creature in the world, and painfully sensitive to slights 
or ridicule. She had numbered amongst her former 
pupils the younger daughters of the Earl of ——, one of 
whom had married a Mr Tyrconnel, and afterwards be- 
came celebrated for talents and charms of no common 
order. This was the pet theme of Miss Sowerby’s life: 
everything turned on what Lady Ann Tyrconnel had said 
or done when she was achild; and although twenty years 
had elapsed since this child became a woman and a wife, 
still, poor Miss Sowerby felt persuaded that her memory 
must be gratefully treasured by the high-born lady, 
notwithstanding the fact, that during that long interval 
of time Lady Ann had never recognised the existence 
of her governess. Now, however, it was rumoured that 
the Tyrconnels were coming to the Priory, which they 
had not visited since their marriage. This seat was not 
more than twelve miles distant from our home—and 
in the country that is nothing; so, as Miss Sowerb’ 
said, while her whole frame shook and fluttered wi 
excitement, ‘ Now that dear Lady Ann would be a next- 
door a she had no doubt of an early summons 
to the Priory.’ 

It was ‘Lady Ann’ henceforth from morning to 
night, and, truth to tell, we were all weary of her 
name; but we had learned to bear with Miss Sowerby’s 
foibles—partly from affection, partly from pity—so we 
only smiled, and said nothing. Not so our Cousin 
Beatrice; she delighted to tease and banter the prim old 
dame, who in return disliked her as much as a truly 
kind nature could dislike any one—prophesying that 
Miss Beatrice Delville would come to no good if she 
did not amend her evil ways: in her (Miss Sowerby’s) 
day, young ladies did not ride about the country on 
wild horses, had not always a bloodhound at their heels, 
and did not talk and laugh so unrestrainedly as Miss 
Beatrice did! 

‘What! no invitation come yet from Lady Ann?’ 
the torment would exclaim in return for all this tirade. 
‘Well, I declare, Miss Sowerby, if I were you, when it 
does come I would not condescend to accept it!’ 

Lindores looked annoyed and serious when. these 
taunts and bickerings were repeatedly occurring; but 
the game was too pleasant and ready to her hand for 
the thoughtless Beatrice to be easily daunted, even by 
Lindores’s grave reproofs. She and Miss Sowerby 
waged open war against each other—Beatrice not con- 
sidering Phe unequal odds of age, poverty, and weak- 
ness, against youth, oS and light-heartedness. 

Accounts reached m time to time of the ‘ gay 


doings’ going forward at the Priory, coupled with re- 
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ports of Lady Ann’s exclusive hauteur, the loveliness 
of her children, and the titles of her guests. Miss 
Sowerby devoured all this, appropriated it to herself, 
and still lived on hope—hope thin as air certainly— 
that the invitation yet must arrive, which set her heart 
throbbing when she contemplated it even at a dis- 
tance. But, alas! no invitation came for the poor ci- 
devant governess; and at length her slumbering pride 
was aroused, and the painful conviction forced on her 
mind, that she was indeed utterly forgotten. Lady Ann 
had been informed of her whereabouts; but Lady Ann 
had evidently ceased to remember her childhood’s 
friend! So that when the saucy Beatrice came home 
one day from a long ride with Lindores, and expatiated 
rapturously on the ‘little divinities’ they had en- 
countered—meaning the young Tyrconnels on their 
Shetland ponies — exclaiming immediately, ‘ It is too 
bad, Miss Sowerby, really it is, to treat you so: when 
the invitation to the Priory does come, if I were you 
I'd send a cold decline!’ 

And to our amazement Miss Sowerby answered 
mildly, but firmly, ‘It is my intention, Miss Beatrice 
Delville, to decline it, should I be favoured with a 
summons to visit Lady Ann in the form of a note of 
invitation.’ 

‘Well, I’m truly glad to hear you say so, Miss 
Sowerby,’ cried Beatrice laughing; ‘for J think Lady 
Ann has used you shamefully, and you ought to retort, 
and show your spirit.’ 

More than once a conversation similar to this took 
sg between the pair of opposites—our two cousins; 

iss Sowerby vehemently adhering to her avowal of 
refusing were she asked, and Beatrice frequently taunt- 
ing her with insinuations that the grapes were sour, 
and that if they hung within reach even now they 
would be eagerly snapped at. In dignified silence at 
last poor Miss Sowerby bore her tormentor’s unmerciful 
bantering ; then Lindores took up the cudgels in defence 
of the weak, and declared that he heartily wished a 
summons might come from Lady Ann, even at the 
eleventh hour, were it only to enable Miss Sowerby 
thereby to prove that Miss Delville was in error for 
holding exp d determination so lightly. 

* And do you really believe her, Lindores, when she 
says she wouldn’t go if she could?’ exclaimed the merry 
young lady; ‘that is too good a joke really! and I'll 
wager my darling Nep against your peerless Arabian, 
that if a letter comes from Lady Ann asking Miss 
Sowerby to visit her, she'll go.’ 

*I accept your wager, Beatrice, though I usually dis- 
approve of ladies taking bets,’ answered Lindores smil- 
ing, and desirous of ending the discussion, when our 
eldest cousin said, her eyes filling with tears, ‘ You 
may safely accept Miss Delville’s challenge, Lindores, 
py dear, for Lady Ann has quite forgot her governess, 

t is clear: I have become resigned to the belief, 
though it is mortifying, considering past attachment.’ 

And while the amiable Lindores tried to soothe the 
worthy old creature’s wounded vanity, he held out no 
false hopes, but attributed the apparent neglect to Lady 
Ann’s numerous engagements and preoccupations; so 
she listened, and was comforted. 

Great was our astonishment, in about a week subse- 
quent to this little episode of ‘ the bet,’ when a letter, 
bearing the mark of the nearest post-town, and ad- 
dressed to Miss Sowerby, threw her into a state of 
absolute bewilderment, and finally into an ecstasy of 
joy. It was a formally and coldly- worded invitation 
from Lady Ann to stay at the Priory for two days, 
the time specified being a fortnight distant, and no 
answer required. The note commenced with ‘ Lady 
Ann Tyrconnel’s remembrances to Miss Sowerby,’ and 
the handwriting was so careless as to be almost illegible ; 
but our poor cousin pronounced it perfect in all re- 
spects! The formality was high-breeding, the coolness 
high respect for her! and so she laid the flattering 
unction to her soul; past neglect vanished away from 
her forgiving elated mind, and she shed tears abun- 


dually ever Gin Mining ont hiding 


it in 
* Alas for my Arab steed!’ said Lindores to 
ville, with a half-puzzled, half-sorrow- 


Miss Beatrice 
ful look. 

‘What do you mean, Lindores?’ exclaimed Beatrice, 
her colour heightened, her voice betraying agitation 
and surprise. 

‘Only,’ he replied, ‘that Cousin Sowerby has com- 
menced preparations on a great scale for her momen- 
tous visit to the Priory, and carries her head an inch 
higher, poor soul!’ 

* You must be joking now, Lindores,’ exclaimed Bea- 
trice: ‘you do not actually mean to say that she has 
acce the invitation ?’ 

* Indeed I do, Beatrice,’ he answered. ‘ But what a 
strange girl you are; how astonished you look! Why, 
you bet me that she would if she could; and now, where- 
fore all this extreme amazement?’ 

* Because I only did it to tease her, Lindores; and I 
didn’t believe she would go; and I don’t want your 
Arabian. And oh, Lindores, Lindores, stop her: she 
must not go to Lady Ann Tyrconnel’s—indeed she must 
not! What shall I do?’ 

* Be kind to Selim, and don’t over-ride him, Beatrice: 
you have fairly won him,’ said Colonel Lindores, looking 
nevertheless a good deal surprised at his cousin’s extra- 
ordinary manner. 

‘No, no, I have not fairly won him,’ she exclaimed in 
a still more agitated tone. Then she abruptly stopped 
on encountering Lindores’s earnest and serious gaze. A 
sudden thought appeared to strike her: she started, put- 
ting her hand to her brow, was lost in reverie for a few 
moments, and then looking up with a bright smile, she 
cried, ‘ When Selim is mine, I promise you faithfully, 
Lindores, to love him dearly, and care for him as you 
do.’ So’saying, she darted out of the room, leaving 
Colonel Lindores much perplexed at such vagaries even 
from her, privileged person as she was. 

It was indeed as Lindores had said, and Miss Sowerby’s 
preparations were on a great scale for her small means. 
A new dress and a cap were ordered from T——, and 
furbishing old things and remodelling was going for- 
ward from morning till night in Miss Sowerby’s own 
room. Her heart was so completely in this great event 
of her passive life, that I became convinced any dis- 
appointment would go hard with her. 

One week had elapsed since the summons arrived, 
and a continuous heavy fall of snow almost threatened 
to block up the roads, which were very wild and rough 
between our house and the Priory. Miss Sowerby kept 
watch anxiously; and my father having promised her 
the use of our seldom-used, lumbering family-coach for 
the coming event, she became consoled, more particularly 
as Lindores offered to be her escort, and to deposit her 
safely at the gates. All that night the snow continued 
to descend; and alarming accounts reached us of way- 
farers missing, to say nothing of the perishing cattle on 
the hills ; therefore our consternation may be imagined 
when, at a late hour, as the shadows of evening were 
gathering over the gloomy landscape, we were informed, 
on seeking Beatrice in her a ent, whither she often 
retired for hours, that she been seen to quit our 
valley at an early hour of the day mounted on her 
mettlesome pony, and attended only by Neptune; nor 
had she yet returned. She had been seen by some 
labourers speeding past Donniwell Church, a lonely edi- 
fice on the edge of a moor, and in the direct route to 
the Priory. ‘This was hours ago. And now the house 
was in confusion, for every one loved Beatrice, despite 
her naughty, teasing ways; for hers was the open heart 
and liberal hand, and the tongue was the unruly mem- 


ber which led Beatrice into all her scrapes. As tothe | 


grave, stately, and somewhat indolent Lindores, he ex- 
hibited symptoms of so contrary a nature to his usual 
wont, that Miss Sowerby, who shared to the full in our 
alarm and anxiety, innocently exclaimed, ‘ Well-a-day ! 
Lindores, my dear, it’s very good of you to be so brisk 
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about the safety of one you don’t overmuch love.’ But 
Lindores her not: he was off in search of the 
truant, alone over the dreary hills and moors, desiring 
proper persons to follow on his track with lanterns 
and requisite assistance. Lindores knew the danger far 
better than we did of being lost on the trackless wastes, 
and his countenance betrayed horror when he heard of 
his young cousin’s escapade. The only words he uttered 
were, ‘Towards the Priory, you say? Ah, I see—I un- 
derstand it all!’ 

Lindores had not proceeded far when he met Neptune 
returning home in haste. With caresses of unbounded 
joy he recognised the colonel ; and turning back, as he 
looked up in his face with a piteous whine, the faithful 
animal kept the unerring direction towards Donniwell 
Church ; and there, in the deserted porch, nearly stiff- 
ened with cold, pain, and terror, was Beatrice Delville. 
Her pony had slipped, rolled down a bank with her, 
and broken both its own Jegs. She fortunately escaped 
without broken bones, but so sorely bruised, that after 
in vain trying to make her way amid the snow-drifts, 
she gave it up, and ‘came back here to die, Lindores,’ 
she faintly murmured, as he wrapped her in his vest- 
= and tenderly supported her frail and trembling 


form. 

‘Phank Heaven I have done what I had to do!’ she 
continued in a scarcely audible whisper; ‘and I am 
deeply thankful this accident befell me on my re- 
turn’ 

‘From whence, Beatrice ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me now, Lindores. All I grieve for is 
the misery I have caused you all. I deserve my punish- 
ment were it ten times worse.’ 

*It is bad enough,’ said Lindores softly, as he gazed 
upon her pale cheek, and a deep cut on her fair fore- 
head, from which the blood was oozing frightfully. 
*No need for explanation, Beatrice; I guess your 
secret.’ 

There was no response. The head fell listlessly on 
his shoulder ; and the domestics coming up, Miss Del- 
ville was speedily conveyed home, where it was many 
weeks ere she came forth from a sick-chamber. Long 
she hovered betwixt life and death, owing to internal 
injuries received in her fall. But a fine constitution 
triumphed, and she joined the family circle when the 
tender buds and green foliage made glad the face of 
nature, heralding the approach of spring. 

During her slow and tedious convalescence, Beatrice 
found more pleasure in listening to Miss Sowerby’s oft- 
repeated accounts of her visit to the Priory than any 
other theme of conversation afforded. ‘The two days 
had been extended to a fortnight. Nor had Lady Ann’s 
kindness ceased here; for ever since Miss Delville’s 
accident and consequent illness, Miss Sowerby had re- 


ceived sumptuous presents of fruit and flowers from the | do 


great lady, which she with pride and pleasure immedi- 
ately set forth in the chamber of the invalid. And when 
Beatrice attempted remonstrances, not wishing to be 
the only one benefited by such lavish generosity, Miss 
Sowerby would hint, with a mysterious nod of her head, 
that Lady Ann knew the destination of her gifts, and 
wished it to be so. ‘For,’ said the good creature, ‘my 
dear lady knows that she can afford me no pleasure in 
life like that of ministering to the sick.’ Nor did she 
ever suspect that Lady Ann Tyrconnel felt a deeper in- 
terest in the sufferer than that which arose from Beatrice 
being a member of the family with whom she (Miss 
Sowerby) sojourned. Unweariedly did the latter expa- 
tiate on the affability and goodness of her beloved Lady 
Ann, and on the talents and beauty of the wonderful 
sons and daughters of the Tyrconnels. There never 
were such children as those children in the world; they 
rivalled their mamma, to whom she once had imparted 
infant knowledge. Unweariedly did Beatrice listen to 
the old lady’s raptures. They were the best friends 

ible now. And how had all this been brought about? 

trice was ill—altered both in character and person ; 
for the long dark hours in a sick-room had given her 


leisure to ‘commune with her own heart;’ and the 
nearly fatal accident, when she crept into Donniwell 
porch for shelter, had left a scar for life. 

This scar detracted from her beauty considerably in 
the eyes of strangers; but Lindores seemed to look upon 
it with peculiar affection, as, gentle, subdued, and 
thoughtful, he lifted Cousin Beatrice, for the first time 
since her recovery, on the docile Arab steed, whispering 
as he did so—‘ Fairly won, dear Beatrice, and your own 
for ever!’ There was more in those words than met 
the ear, to judge from the blushes and confusion exhi- 
bited by her to whom they were addressed. 

* Ah, Lindores,’ exclaimed Beatrice when their mar- 
a was fixed, ‘you guessed my secret marvel- 

y.” 

‘ Which secret, dear Beatrice?’ responded her lover, 
archly smiling. 

Turning away with ily-assumed displeasure, she 
replied, ‘ You know what I mean, sir, vastly well—my 
secret expedition to the Priory in that horrible snow- 
storm, when I cast myself on Lady Ann’s mercy, and 
confessed the cruel trick I had played off on Miss 
Sowerby, by sending her a false invitation in a forged 
name. Yes, Lindores, I call it ; and I was in- 
deed humbled to the dust before the proud, stately lady 
of Tyrconnel. But she was pitying and gracious when 
she heard my confession, and gladly promised to receive 
her poor ci-devant governess, whose oddities and simpli- 
city she remembered. Thus the result has been bene- 
ficial to Miss Sowerby, and I only hope, Lindores, that 
she may never know the means by which she was 
brought to Lady Ann’s remembrance in reality; and 
this because I would save her from mortification, and 
not screen my own guilt.’ 

‘I am sure of that, my Beatrice,’ replied Lindores: 
‘your sufferings have more than expiated your offence.’ 

‘ Ah, I wish I could think so,’ said the weeping girl; 
‘but at anyrate I have learned an invaluable lesson, 
never to play off such dangerous jokes again, and to 
warn others from doing so. Had Lady Ann been un- 
feeling or obdurate, what would have become of poor 
Miss Sowerby? I don’t think she would have survived 
the cruel disappointment after all her grand prepara- 
tions and harmless boasting.’ 

‘I think, Beatrice,’ said Colonel Lindores gravely, 
‘yours would have been the most painful part of the 
business in undeceiving our poor old cousin, whose de- 
pendence on us is her best protection. We have indeed 
much cause to be grateful to Lady Ann Tyrconnel, 
whose ready sympathy relieved you from a load of 
care.’ 


‘It has made Miss Sowerby so happy too,’ hesitatingly 
murmured Beatrice; ‘and you must suffer this ugly 
scar to remind you of ¢hat, while it pleads for me, Lin- 


res. 
‘ Ah, Beatrice,’ he replied, ‘say no more: you have 
fairly won both the Arab steed and his master.’ 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


SECOND VISIT TO COPENHAGEN—THE MUSEUM OF 
NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 


Havine re-established myself in the Hétel Royale, I 
now spent three additional days in Copenhagen, with 
even greater pleasure than what I had experienced on 
my former visit—a circumstance mainly to be attri- 
buted to my good fortune in meeting two or three of 
the most eminent men of science and letters belonging 
to the Danish capital. 

I had expected an opportunity of conversing with 
Professor Forchammer on some of those superficial 
features of Scandinavia which he has illustrated, and 
which I had partly reviewed in the course of my tour; 
but this learned geologist had gone to attend the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Birmingham. With 
Professor Eschricht I was more fortunate. He is one of 
the most eminent naturalists of his age. I found him a 
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man of slight but active figure, with a broad form of 
head—in phrenological terms, large in the regions of 
Constructiveness and Secretiveness. Well acquainted 
with Edinburgh, which he has twice visited, he received 
me with the greatest frankness, and soon introduced me 
to the subject which is at present chiefly occupying his 
mind—namely, the Cetacea, or whale family of animals, 
on which he is now printing a large and laborious work, 
to be illustrated by numerous plates. This is well 
known to be an obscure and ill-arranged de nt of 
animated nature, very much in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of studying it. Mr Eschricht gave me an account 
of some of his plans for overcoming this difficulty. He 
had during several years been indefatigable in applying 
at the whale-fishing stations of Norway and Greenland 
for specimens of the principal parts of this tribe of ani- 
mals, as the brain, the viscera, and the skeleton. The 
fleshy were usually sent to him enclosed in barrels 
of spirits. To help out his own unaided resources in 
defraying the large expense thus incurred, he had been 
obliged to make a sort of traffic in supplying extra spe- 
cimens to museums for a small remuneration. Mean- 
while all the substantial return he is to obtain for his 
own labour upon the subject consists of twenty copies 
of the book in which it is to be treated. Such is author- 
ship apt to be where anything beyond the amusement 
of the public for the passing hour is concerned. 

Professor Eschricht not only showed me the drawings 
designed for his work, but took me to the anatomical 
museum in the university, where he has assembled a 
vast number of the actual objects. Whale skeletons 
being somewhat bulky, I found it no easy matter to 
make my way through the place; but I saw and heard 
enough to give me a lively expectation of the benefit 
which the subject must derive from the learned profes- 
sor’s labours. Much error arising from superficial ob- 
servation will be corrected by Mr Eschricht, particularly 
that class of errors which arises from taking up the 
same animal at different times of life, and thus making 
a plurality of species out of one. He has examined 
some species of whales in all stages of their existence, 
even those prior to birth. A portrait of a foetal misti- 
cetus, drawn of the natural size, is small enough to go 
into a page of the book, which is a dwarf folio. He is 
to give accurate drawings of the brain of this species. 
The brain of the whale tribes is remarkable for its 
numerous convolutions or puckerings, a feature in 
which it resembles the human brain; and its small 
size, in comparison with the entire bulk of the full- 
grown animal, is not less striking. Professor Eschricht 
remarked to me that the human brain is so ingenious, 
that in some physiological questions it can bring for- 
ward powerful proofs on either side; in short, prove, or 
at least establish anything. For instance, one wishing 
to show how low the whales are in the scale of being, 
will soon make it clear that this viscus, which is small 
enough to go into a glass cylinder of no great capacity, 
is only the ten-thousandth a of the weight of the 
whole animal. Another, who loves the opposite view 
of the case, has only to take the brain of an unborn 
whale, and show how it is about one-thirtieth part of the 
young animal, being about the same proportion as in 
man. 

Professor Eschricht remarked how various were the 
kinds of animals included under the name of Cetacea. 
The orca, he observed, is as rapacious as a tiger, while 
other cetes are comparatively gentle. Such great diffe- 
rences are not to be found in other groups of animals 
ranked co-ordinately with the Cetacea; a hint, may it 
not be suspected, that we err in grouping so many fami- 
lies of the mammalia, merely on account of those com- 
mon external characters which fit them for living in the 
sea? Mr Eschricht spoke of the hitherto very obscure 
genus called by Cuvier the 17; from having an 
imperfect kind of teeth, sometimes in one jaw, and some- 
times in the other. It is now found that they live ex- 
clusively upon cuttle-fishes and other animals of the same 
kind, digesting every part of their prey excepting only 


the hard parts; namely, the horny beak and the lens of 
the eye. Enormous quantities of these beaks are found 
in the stomach of the hyperoodon, and, what is very 
strange, and not easily accounted for, as many as six or 
eight will be found inserted into each other, like the 
conical paper bags used by a grocer to wrap up small 
parcels of tea and sugar. The learned professor showed 
me many such groups of beaks, taken by himself from 
the stomach of the hyperoodon. 

On my former visit to Copenhagen I had been more 
than once in the Museum of Northern Antiquities, but 
without having time to satisfy my curiosity regarding 
it. I now looked over it again, and, as on the former 
occasion, with the benefit of explanations from my kind 
friend Councillor Thomsen, to whom, I believe, Den- 
mark is mainly indebted for the historical distinction 
conferred upon it by this extraordinary collection. The 
public is partly aware of the great and most interesting 
addition to the history of the earth which geology has 
of late years effected, extending from an apparently 
primitive, if not chaotic state of the planet, down to 
the time when all the tribes excepting man had been 
created. In our country, however, it is as yet scarcely 
known to even the learned that during the same time 
—namely, the last forty years—the antiquaries of Den- 
mark and Sweden have, by analogous means, been 
piecing on to the geological record a chronicle of the 
first dark ages of the human race. Written history, as 
is well known, carries us back but a little way, for men 
lived long before they learned to write history even in 
the form of hieroglyphical inscriptions. Tradition comes 
forward with a supplement to the imperfect tale; but 
philosophy detects in her an unlucky tendency to con- 
vert what might be into what was, and sends back the 
nine-tenths of her heroes as mere myths. In this state 
of things, the hitherto despised antiquary has entered 
u the field, and, like the geologist, dug a history out 
of the bowels of the earth. This history is written in 
the museum which I am now to describe. 

In the huge palace called Christiansborg, one long 
suite of rooms—extending, I think, in all to thirteen— 
is devoted to the collection in question. You enter one 
of no great size, and find it surrounded by glazed cases, 
containing as many arrow and spear-heads of flint, stone 
axes and hatchets, as might furnish a savage army, all 
arranged in the most exact order according to their 
special peculiarities. You are here in the midst of 
the remains of the earliest inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
It is one of the rooms representing the period when 
man, as yet unacquainted with metal, was forced to 
make such weapons and utensils as he needed out 
of the readiest hard material which nature supplied. 
Such objects, especially the flint arrow-heads, are so 
often seen in our own museums, that a description of 
them is unnecessary. I may only remind the reader of 
the wonderful neatness to which they are usually found 
to have attained by a mere process of chipping, this 
chipping having necessarily been eS the use of 
other implements of the same material. e see in the 
flint-headed arrows of the South Sea islanders of the 
present day an exact reflex of these weapons, as used 
by the Scandinavians of the Stone Age. The hatchets 
and axes are usually ponderous wedge-formed stones, or 
masses of flint, which have in like manner been fastened 
upon wooden shafts, probably by means of strips of 
skin or the fibres of plants, or else inserted or set in 
wooden clubs. Examples of such weapons still used in 
New Zealand are hung up in this chamber, the most 
intelligible of all possible illustrations. There are also 
flints fashioned like chisels and gouges, and thought to 
have been used in the rude carpentry of that early age; 
the latter, for example, being obviously applicable to 
the hollowing out of the trunks of trees into those rude 
boats and cobles of which examples are occasionally 
found. Besides these, we have flint knives of a peculiar 
form, flint hooks for fishing, and stones which had 
been used as plummets in sinking nets. 

These objects have all been raised from the earth, 
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many of them from the graves of those who used them. 
They are dumb and partial memorials of the age to 
which they refer. Yet, as far as they go, they give 
even more distinct and correct ideas than we can derive 
from most written histories. We see in them the fact, 
that the first people of the north of Europe had only 
their natural ingenuity, the stones of the ground, and 
abundance of time and patience, to depend upon in fur- 
nishing themselves with things convenient to them. 
We infer, with equal confidence, that the people who 
used such articles must have had no extended know- 
ledge, and no great social combinations. They had in- 
dulged their passions in war; they had hunted wild 
animals, and sought a finny prey in the sea. One 
physical peculiarity is abundantly clear—they were a 
people smaller than the present European races, for the 
space in the flint knives intended for grasping is too 
short to accommodate an ordinary-sized hand of our 
day. These are the great facts made known to us by 
the stone antiquities; but there are some minor tellings 
almost equally interesting. The stone axes, it must be 
observed, are in most instances polished: some, how- 
ever, are only half-polished. We catch the work, as it 
were, in its process. We can see, moreover, how it 
has been polished, for a hollow stone has been found 
with the hatchet lying half done in the hollow. There 
are also instances where it is evident that the first 
——- face has been broken, and a new one after- 
wards commenced, there being a complete new chipping 
and a partial polishing upon a new angle departing from 
the general curve of the weapon. Here is economy in 
the use of means. We see, too, in this museum ex- 
amples of war-hammers with a hole for the handle only 
partially drilled; but this partial drilling is seen to 
roceed from both sides, a process like that usually 
ollowed in the railway tunnelling of modern times. It 
was most interesting to attend Councillor Thomsen 
while he eloquently pointed out these traces of the very 
acts, nay, the very thoughts, of the unknown and long- 
buried people who once occupied his country. 

While relics of the Srone Ace, as it has been appro- 
priately called, abound in Denmark, they are rare in 
Norway and Sweden, particularly in the northern parts, 
the only district where they are plentiful being Scania, 
the low-lying province in the south of Sweden, and 
nearest to Denmark. It is hence evident that the 
northern parts of Norway and Sweden were not in- 
habited, or all but uninhabited, in that early age. 
Denmark, it may be observed, being covered with 
chalk gravel, and scattered over with northern boulders, 
possesses in itself all the materials required for the 
weapons and utensils of the period; but Sweden and 
Norway having no such chalk formation, we must pre- 
sume that the flint articles used there were either im- 
jeter ae J made, or made of materials which had been 


im 

Faster into other rooms, we find cases containing 
weapons and utensils of a different material, and repre- 
senting a period following upon that of stone. These 
articles are formed of bronze, a metal well known to be 
composed of copper, with only as much tin infused as 
serves for giving hardness. Iron, though the most useful 
of all metals, is not that which mankind could have been 
expected first to use, for it is found in a state requiring 
somewhat complicated processes to bring it into a ser- 
viceable shape. Copper, on the contrary, presents itself 
in a state almost y for use—in one, we may further 
remark, which suggests its use. Accordingly, it appears 
that this was the first metal used by mankind to make 
weapons and utensils. Such is the report of the oldest 
writers of Greece and Rome as to the southern countries 
of Europe, and the researches of the Scandinavian anti- 
quaries come to the same effect. ‘In Asia,’ moreover, 
‘whence the greater ion, probably all the European 
races have emigrated, numerous implements and wea- 
pons of copper have been discovered in a particular class 
of graves; nay, in some of the old and long-abandoned 
mines in that country workmen’s tools have been dis- 


covered made of copper, and of very remote anti- 
quity.’* 

In the rooms of the Bronze Ace we find a vast 
number of those broad-fronted spear-heads, with a little 
eye at the side for fastening, which have in this country 
got the name of Celts, as being supposed to have been 
used by that people. There is even a greater quantity 
and variety of an implement usually called in Denmark 
a pualstab, resembling a wedge with a broad curved 
edge, and evidently fashioned at the other extremity for 
insertion in a handle, being probably used for cutting 
wood or stone. To this period belong the whole tribe 
of those short dusky swords, with small guardless 
handles and sharp points, which, when found in this 
country, are commonly called Roman swords—a gross 
mistake, it now appears, for here are they abundant in 
Scandinavia, where the Romans never were. The fact 
is, that our antiquaries, knowing something of the 
Romans as an early people, but nothing of any other, 
set down these weapons, without inquiry, as Roman, 
when in reality they belonged to the aborigines. The 
handles of these swords are usually wanting; but from 
some fragments, they seem to have been made of wood, 
slightly ornamented. The space for the hand is much 
too small for modern men, bearing out the inference 
derived from the flint knives, that these aborigines, in- 
stead of being giants, as tradition represents, were a 
slender, small people, probably such as the Hindoos of the 
present day. There are shields of bronze, with circular 
and wavy ornaments, and also long curved trumpets, 
having similarly ornamented plates at the further ex- 
tremity, being probably designed to appear above the 
shoulder of the performer. Personal ornaments too, 
as bracelets, cinctures for the neck and brow, and buckles 
or fibule, appear in this age, all of them bearing the 
traces of artistic skill. 

It is evident that in the Bronze Age the arts of metal- 
lurgy were known, for some of the moulds in which the 
Celts had been made have been found.t It does not, 
however, appear that the people of Scandinavia gradu- 
ally advanced from the use of stone to the use of metal. 
The Danish antiquaries state that there is all at once 
an introduction of weapons, implements, and ornaments 
of bronze, and that thereafter the stone articles gra- 
dually go out. Now, as copper and tin are not found in 
Scandinavia, it is evident that the materials at least of 
the bronze articles had been imported. It is the belief 
of the Danish antiquaries that the Bronze Age com- 
menced in their country with the irruption of a superior 
people possessing a knowledge of that composite metal, 
and bringing with them implements, &c. formed of it. 
It is nevertheless tolerably certain that the manufacture 
of bronze articles was conducted afterwards within the 
country. This fact appears from the discovery of 
moulds. I saw, moreover, in the museum a consider- 
able heap of little bits of bronze which had been found 
in one place, as if the store or stock of some fabricator 
who had received or collected the raw materials of his 
trade in that form. There are similar articles to be 
found in Italy and other European countries, but those 
of Scandinavia have forms of ornament peculiar to 
themselves. 

Up till the close of the Bronze Age, no trace of letters 
is discovered. 

This age was succeeded by another in which iron is 
at length introduced, and a great further development 
of the arts takes place. We have now come abreast of 
the flourishing period of Roman history, and are ap- 

roaching the termination of paganism in the north. 
Soeels are made of iron, are larger, and have longer 
handles and guards. But the new metal seems.to have 
been for some time comparatively scarce, for bronze 
hatchets are occasionally found faced with iron, The 


* Primeval Antiquities of Denmark. By J. J. A. Worsaaec, 
Translated by William J. Thoms. London: Parker. 1849. 

+ A mould for making these spear-heads has been found in Ross- 
shire: a fac-simile of it is placed in the Museum of the Scottish 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh. 
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style of the iron weapons and implements indicates a 
great advance in civilisation, and the abundance of the 
contemporary gold ornaments supports the same con- 
clusion. These had begun in the bronze period, but 
only now became plentiful. The most remarkable are 
substantial armiets, sometimes composed of a spiral rod 
of many twirls, sometimes of a single rod terminating 
in two knobs. Another remarkable class are bracteates, 
or objects resembling coins, which had been hung from 
certain parts of the dress. We have all heard of Malachi 
with the collar of gold, an Irish king or chief. Such 
ornaments are frequently found in Scandinavia, as well 
as in Ireland. I saw one in the museum which had 
been recently dug up. It was composed of two pieces, 
clasping behind the neck, and doubling over each other 
in front. It had been ascertained that the inner or 
under part was of alloyed gold, as if for economy—a 
peculiarity understood to be more applicable to the later 
than to the earlier ages. Chains of silver are common 
in this period, and it is supposed that the links were 
used, or liable to be occasionally used, as pieces of 
money. I also saw in the museum a great heap of bits 
of silver in an unfashioned state, which had been found 
in one place, and was considered as the stock of money 
of some rich man of this early age. No coin was struck 
in Denmark till the tenth century ; but it appears, from 
Roman coins of the first and second, and from Arabian 
and Persian coins, all of which are found in Denmark, 
that a traffic with the north, probably for furs and 
amber, had commenced from an early period, though 
not till after the close of the two first ages. Beads of 
amber, of glass, and of mosaic, are abundant throughout 
the later portion of these ages; those of the first mate- 
rial from the beginning. 

The division of pre-historical antiquity into the three 
ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, has been effected by 
the northern antiquaries only through a careful and 
ingenious observation of facts. They have drawn much 
mr from the ancient sepulchres of Denmark. One set 
of these objects are the Cromlechs (familiar in Scotland 
and Ireland, but there hitherto regarded as Druidical 
altars), composed of one flat stone laid over two, three, 
four, or more upright ones, so as to form a little enclo- 
sure. Remains of unburnt bodies, sometimes buried in 
a sitting or bundled-up fashion, are found under these 
enclosures, accompanied by stone weapons and beads of 
amber, but never by articles of bronze or iron. They 
are usually placed on a slight eminence, with a circle of 
stones round them, this circle being sometimes of an 
oblong form; and it may be remarked that the name 
Cromlech, used in Scotland and Ireland, signifies in the 
Gaelic language a circle of stones. Another class of 
ancient sepulchres, commonly called in Denmark Jat- 
testuer, or Giants’ Chambers, are more formal enclosures 
of upright stones covered over with flat ones, and usually 
having passages of approach, the whole being covered 
over by a tumulus of earth. In these the same objects 
are found. Some remarkable examples of this kind of 
sepulchre have been found in Ireland, and a few were 
lately discovered in Orkney. The Cromlechs, or, as 
they are called in Denmark, Dysser, and Giants’ Cham- 
bers, were the burial-places probably of the distinguished 
men of the earliest people of whom we have any trace 
in Europe—a people unacquainted with the use of 
metal, and in the rudest social state. An entirely dif- 
ferent kind of sepulchre is found in Denmark, as well 
as in Britain and Ireland, composed simply of a mound 
or tumulus, under which is usually found a small heap 
of stones covering a vessel of clay, in which are the 
remains of human bodies which have been burnt, and 
generally accompanied by some articles of bronze. Here 
we have the sepulchres of the Bronze Age. Those 
containing iron implements, with the accompaniment of 
golden ornaments, are also of the barrow or mound 
form, but not nearly so numerous. In them, as concerns 
Denmark, there is a return to a mode of burial without 
burning; while in Norway and Sweden the practice of 
cremation lasted far into the Iron Period. Thus it ap- 


pears that in the north of Europe men at first buried 
the entire body; then, probably from some religious 
principle, burnt it, and covered up the ashes; finally, on 
this religious principle wearing out, they came back to 
the natural and primitive practice. Mr Thomsen re- 
matked to me that the people of the middle ages had 
come to distinguish these various kinds of tombs from 
each other, for the barrows of the Iron Period have in a 
great number of instances been violated, for the pur- 
pose of extracting the valuables they contained ; while it 
very rarely happens that a cromlech or giants’ chamber, 
with its simple contents of bones and stone weapons, 
has been disturbed. 

Perhaps the most interesting consideration connected 
with this train of discovery, this new revelation of his- 
tory, as it may be called, is that arising from the cha- 
racter of the evidence. The plan of research, and the 
grounds of inference, have been the same as those upon 
which the geologists have proceeded, and the results 
are of a similar kind. .The Danish antiquary begins by 
searching the bogs for the history of vegetation before 
man’s appearance on the soil. He finds first an age of 
aspen, then an age of fir, then one of oak, during which 
the reindeer, elk, and aurochs [wild ox], roamed through 
the forests—afterwards came the light and beautiful 
beech. Each of these ages must have extended over a 
considerable space of time. Human remains are not 
found in any of the strata of moss prior to the beech, 
and no historical record speaks of an earlier vegetation 
in Denmark. The first people were spread along the 
coasts only. According to the comprehensive description 
of Mr Worsaae—‘ They occupied a low rank in civilisa- 
tion. The use of metals was unknown to them, and hence 
all their implements were made of stone, of bone, or of 
wood. With such tools, the inhabitants could make no 
great progress in agriculture ; on the contrary, hunting 
and fishing formed their chief sources of subsistence. 
For catching fish in rivers and in the sea they used 
hooks, harpoons, and lances of flint, and they possessed 
boats formed of stems of trees, which had been hollowed 
out for the purpose. When hunting, they were armed 
not only with bows and arrows, but also with lances and 
hunting-knives, the more easily to slay the large ani- 
mals whose skins served them for garments. Their 
dwellings were formed most probably of stone, wood, 
or earth; for they even buried their dead: with much 
care in cromlechs, which were formed of large stones 
smoothed in the inside. By the side of the dead were 
laid their hunting and fishing implements of bone and 
stone.’ * 

Now all this is not applicable to Denmark only. 
Cromlechs, with similar contents, are found on the 
south coast of the Baltic, on the north-west and west 
coasts of Europe, in Britain,t and Ireland. Weapons 
and implements of stone are found not only in these 
countries (together with Norway and Sweden, where 
cromlechs are wanting), but in the south of Europe, 
and also in the celebrated mounds of the valley of the 
Mississippi. Their fashion in these countries is gene- 
rally similar, and often identical. It may hence be con- 
cluded that all the countries along the coasts of Europe, 
including Britain and Ireland, were first occupied by a 
people in the same early stage of civilisation with the 
present rude inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. This 
people did not penetrate into Germany or any other 
part of Central Europe, probably by reason of these 
countries being then covered with dense forests, which 
there was no means of cutting down. North Ame- 
rica also was possessed at a remote period by a people 
in the same stage of civilisation, but who had been 
able to rear earthen enclosures and mounds for de- 


* Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, p. 121. 

+ A fine example of the cromicch is situated on a moor at Craig- 
maddie, in the parish of Baldernock, about eight miles from Glas- 
gow. Itis called the Auld Wives’ Lift, from a vulgar idea as to ita 
origin. A figure of it occurs in Ure’s History of Rutherglen. For 
Irish examples of the cromlech, ece Mr Wakeman’s excellent 
Guide to the Antiquities of Lreland. 
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fence and for religious purposes. It is not necessarily 
to be supposed that it was one and the same people 
who spread along the European coasts, and dwelt in 
the Mississippi valley; for the faculties of man, with 
certain materials to work upon, and certain necessities 
and motives everywhere the same, must obviously come 
to nearly the same results in their first attempts at 
manufacture. It is at the same time very striking to 
observe, as we may now do through the medium of a 
superb book lately published in America,* how exactly 
similar are some of the flint knives of the Mississippi to 
those gathered in Denmark and Sweden. 

To resume the outline of the new history furnished 
by Mr Worsaae :—* In the next period, or during the Age 
of Bronze, a greater degree of cultivation was introduced 
into the country, and by this means all previous rela- 
tions were completely changed. The natives were now 
in possession of two metals, bronze (a composition of 
copper and tin) and gold. They possessed woven cloth 
and handsomely -wrought trinkets, weapons, shields, 
helmets, and wind-instruments, which are adorned by 
peculiar embellishments. Bronze tools gradually sup- 
planted the implements of stone, which, however, con- 
tinued for a long time to be used by the poorer classes ; 
and hunting and fishing gave way to agriculture, which 
was then commencing. ‘The forests in the interior of 
the country were cleared by degrees, in proportion as 
agriculture was extended and population increased. In- 
tercourse with other countries was opened, partly by 
means of warlike expeditions, partly by commerce. . . . 
At this period it was customary to burn the bodies of 
the dead, and to deposit the bones which remained 
in cinerary urns, in small stone cists, or under heaps 
of stones in large mounds of earth. Sometimes the 
bodies were also interred unburnt in stone cists, which 
are, however, always different, both in size and form, 
from the cromlechs of the Stone Period.’ As such bar- 
rows are found over nearly the whole of Europe, we are 
entitled to believe that, by the Bronze Period, popula- 
tion had overspread the central countries. 

‘The Iron Period brings us to the time when the north 
was coming into contact with the south, when civilisa- 
tion had taken more rapid strides, and when Christianity 
was about to be introduced. As even this Iron Period 
is remote compared with authentic written history, it 
follows that the Bronze, and still more the Stone Period, 
fails back very far indeed into antiquity. If the question 
is asked, ‘ How far?’ only a vague answer can be given. 
Mr Worsaae treats this subject with much acuteness, 
and shows reasons against believing that either the Fins 
or the Celts were the people who lived in Denmark in 
the Stone and Bronze Periods. We must go farther 
back still, particularly for the stone-using people, and 
for them he cannot assign an antiquity less than 3000 
years. There are some geological reasons for believing 
that bronze was in use in that country five or six cen- 
turies before Christ, and there is tolerable evidence that 
it extended till the sixth or seventh century of our era. 
The Bronze Period seems, therefore, to have itself ex- 
tended over at least a space of twelve hundred years. 

The antiquities here referred to occupy the first three 
or four rooms of the museum; I must postpone for 
another paper a description of the groups of objects 
belonging to later ages. I may meanwhile mention 
that, forty years ago, there was as much ignorance 
respecting primitive European antiquities in Denmark 
as there now is in England. A young man, the son of 
a merchant in Copenhagen, bestirred himself to classify 
a few relics which lay in a lumber room of some more 
general museum. He collected more; he obtained the 
notice of the government to the subject. The collec- 
tion grew. A royal commission, to which the young 
merchant acted as secretary, took charge of it. What 
favoured its increase very much was a royal decree, 
offering the full value for all metal antiquities which 


* Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By E. G. Squier, 
and E. H. Davis. New York, 1848. 4to. 


might be found. Thus there was no longer any temp- 
tation for the peasantry to embezzle or melt them 
down. In the course of years, the peculiar facts at- 
tending the findings and the character of the objects 
themselves conducted the minds of the Danish anti- 
quaries to a set of generalisations, such as no former 
antiquaries had attained. They built up the early 
history of their country out of what had heretofore 
been disregarded trifles; and not only this, but they 
furnished a key to the early history of Europe gene- 
rally. It is pleasant to have to record that the young 
man who, in 1807, gave the first impulse to this most 
interesting line of investigation survives in my amiable 
friend Mr C. J. Thomsen, councillor of state of the 
kingdom of Denmark, the devoted chief of this magni- 
ficent collection. He has since been powerfully su 
ported by fresh men of brilliant powers and poo tw 
ments, as Professor Rafo, Mr Finn Magnusen, Mr 
Petersen, and Mr Worsaae; but though his last words 
to me were a deprecation of all notice on account of his 
exertions, I feel it to be only justice to say that his 
name must ever be the one most specially identified 
with this development of ical science. 


THE DIPLOMATIC ARTIST. 


Tuer: is an English court-record, dated March 6, 1630, 
and bearing ‘ that Lord Carlisle gave two magnificent 
entertainments in the course of the week to the Spanish 
ambassador, and M. Rubens, the agent who opened the 
way for this embassy !’ 

We have long been accustomed to associate the name 
of Rubens with religious painting, in which fine imagi- 
nation and brilliant colouring combine to give effect to 
scenes of the deepest interest. It is not so generally 
known that this artist was a skilful, perhaps it might 
even be said, a crafty politician, and that his profession 
as a painter frequently afforded a cover under which he 
could exercise his powers as a diplomatist. 

War was raging in Europe, especially between Eng- 
land and Spain, as the two leading powers, and between 
the Stadtholder of Holland, in alliance with England, and 
Isabella of Austria, governing the Low Countries under 
Philip IIL. of Spain. Rubens was in the immediate 
service of Isabella; and, under colour of visiting the 
works of art in Holland to divert his thoughts from 
recent domestic affliction, he determined to make an 
effort for peace between his royal mistress and Prince 
Frederick Henry. He applied for a passport to Gerbier, 
an Antwerp painter, who had long been in the service 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and had been employed in 
secret diplomacies for Charles I. The passport was sent 
immediately ; and it appears from Gerbier’s report to 
the court of England that the object was understood 
and gradually developed in correspondence between the 
two artists. The overtures made in the name of Spain 
had the desired effect in the English quarter. Rubens 
made the best of the difficulty in which Buckingham 
had placed his country by embroiling it with France, 
while it had still to maintain a war with Spain, and 
there was great hope that Charles would feel obliged to 
listen to overtures of reconciliation. 

He was not so fortunate in his transactions with 
Holland ; for Frederick prosecuted the war with the 
greatest energy, and took several towns, while his navy 
everywhere captured the Spanish vessels. In vain did 
Isabella send message after message to the court of 
Spain to warn the sluggish monarch of the probability 
of his losing altogether his dominions in the Low Coun- 
tries through the incredible activity of Frederick Henry. 
Neither he nor his minister D’Oliverez gave the least 
attention to it; and Isabella determined, as a dernier 
ressort, to send Rubens to disclose more fully the dis- 
tressing state of affairs. 

The diplomatic painter set out about the beginning 
of the year 1628, explained the political position of 
his country in a manner that gained the respect and 
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confidence of both Philip and his minister. He urged 
the im nce of concluding a peace with England, 
especially after the assassination of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham in the August of that year had removed one of 
the greatest hindrances to such a consummation. But 
though the danger was daily becoming more imminent, 
this important business began to drag; and when Ru- 
bens had passed many months at the court of Madrid, 
painting and pleading the cause of peace, he at length 
implored and obtained a diplomatic commission to visit 
London, and endeavour to open the way for more direct 
negotiation. 

Few men have ever possessed in a higher de than 
Rubens the qualifications, both personal and mental, 
which are most suitable for a royal embassy. His 
general appearance was noble and dignified, his figure 
handsome, and his features remarkably regular, though 
bold and masculine; his voice was agreeable, and his 
manners elegant and courteous, but at the same time 
frank and unaffected: to crown all, he had a thorough 
knowledge of seven languages, and was as complete a 
master of rhetoric as of painting: 

Shortly before his departure, an incident occurred 
which formed an interesting episode in the diplomatic 
career of the artist. John, Duke of Braganza, after- 
wards king of Portugal, having heard of the splendid 
talents of Rubens, and the estimation in which he was 
held at the Spanish court, desired to see this extraor- 
dinary man before he should leave the Peninsula, and 
invited him to meet him at his hunting-seat at Villa 
Viciosa, about twenty miles from Madrid. Rubens 
obtained the king’s permission to avail himself of this 
invitation, and set out with numerous attendants, in 
company with several Flemish and Spanish noblemen, 
who were anxious to see the Portuguese court. While 
the cortége was still at some distance from Villa Viciosa, 
the duke learned that it was composed of a considerable 
number of cavaliers from the court of Philip; and not 
having expected so large a party, or prepared to enter- 
tain on so extensive a scale, he sent one of the gentle- 
men of his court to meet them on the road, and inform 
them that some very urgent affairs of state had obliged 
the duke to repair suddenly to Lisbon. The disap- 
pointed guest did not at first see through this strange 
artifice ; but the messenger added, that he was charged 
by his master to hand him a purse containing fifty 
pistoles, to defray the expense he had incurred. The 
companions of Rubens could scarcely repress their in- 
dignation; but he maintained the most perfect calmness 
and dignity, declining the beggarly gift. ‘ Pray, sir,’ 
said he, ‘present my humble respects to your master, 
and tell him that, having come thus far at his desire, I 
am sorry to be disappointed of the pleasure of paying 
my respects in person. Be kind enough, besides, to re- 
mark to his Grace that the object of my journey was 
not a gift of fifty pistoles, for I had set apart a thou- 
sand against the expenses which I expected to incur at 
Villa Viciosa.’ 

The party, thus courteously ordered to the right- 
about, had no alternative; but it was now too late for 
them to reach Madrid before night: they were obliged, 
therefore, to halt at a village, where they had to sepa- 
rate, there being no lodging large enough to accommo- 
date them all. Rubens and his friends were hospitably 
received at a monastery in the neighbourhood, while 
their attendants found lodgings in the village. The 
chapel of the monastery was to be the place of rendez- 
vous in the morning ; and Rubens, having attended the 
early mass, amused himself by examining the paintings 
and sculpture which aberael the edifice. A picture 
placed over the altar of a side chapel attracted his 
attention, and his admiration was in the highest degree 
excited by the perfection of the outline, the depth of 
expression, the strength of colouring, and the simplicit, 
of the conception: it was a dying monk lying on a rus 
mat, in a cloister lighted by a torch; several of his 
brethren were around him, performing the usual reli- 

the departing. The visitor was curious 


to learn the artist’s name—it had been erased from the 
canvas: he asked a monk; the monk could not tell, 
but called the prior: the question was repeated to him. 

‘Sir, he who painted that picture belongs no more to 
this world,’ replied the prior. 

‘But it is strange,’ said the other: ‘I know all the 
masters of the Spanish school, and cannot tell to whom 
this should be ascribed. It has evidently not been 
painted more than ten years. Pray, father, if you know 
the name of this artist, impart it to me; for it is worth 
to be considered one of the first of the age. This wor 
is a masterpiece—you can surely believe Rubens !’ 

The prior started, his colour rose, and a joyful smile 
lighted his countenance. 

* What! your lordship is’-—— 

‘The painter, Pierre-Paul Rubens.’ 

The recluse became agitated; but Rubens was so 
absorbed with the picture as not to observe it. Recover- 
ing himself, however, he said, ‘I have told your excel- 
lency that the author of this painting is no longer in 
this world; at least he is dead to the things of earth— 
he is a monk.’ 

*A monk!’ exclaimed Rubens—‘a monk, say you? 
Father, I beseech you tell me his name and the place of 
his retreat. He must leave it. Heaven does not give 
the light of genius to be hidden in a cloister. Do, 
father, speak’—— 

‘Sir, I repeat he is no more of this world,’ replied 
the inexorable prior. 

In vain Rubens prayed, besought, even offered him 
one of his own works to adorn the church: the prior 
would not pronounce the name of the unknown artist. 
But at length, exhausted by the struggle of conflicting 
feelings, he trembled, tottered, and fell to the ground, 
striking his face on the stones of the chapel. The secret 
was too truly betrayed. Two monks hastily raised him, 
and carried him to his cell, and Rubens saw him no 
more. The prior died about a year afterwards, and the 
name inscribed on his tomb was Francis Collantes. The 
history of art in Spain mentions a painter of this name 
as the author of a ‘St Jerome’ and a ‘ Resurrection.’ 

Shortly after this adventure, Rubens left Spain, and 
arrived in London about the end of October 1629, and 
endeavoured to make his acquaintance with the Lord 
Chancellor Cottingham, without, however, betraying to 
him the object of his journey. After the first interview, 
the chancellor informed Charles I. that the celebrated 
Antwerp painter was on a visit to his metropolis. 
Charles was fond of the fine arts, and immediately de- 
sired that Rubens should be presented. After some 
conversation with him about Spain, the Netherlands, 
and the object of his visit to England, which the painter 
did not yet see it proper to disclose, the king engaged 
him to take his portrait. While occupied on this work, 
Rubens took an opportunity of mentioning the pacific 
desires of his Catholic majesty. : 

‘Iam surprised,’ said the monarch, ‘if such be the 
views of the court of Spain, that no candid explanation 
of them has been sent to me.’ 

‘Sire,’ replied the artist, ‘if I might hope for the 
honour of being agreeable to your majesty in this re- 
spect, I could fully explain the views of the king, m 
master, having credentials for this purpose, with whi 
his Catholic majesty was pleased to furnish me.’ 

The king read the letters, and returning them, ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘I am much pleased with the choice of the king 
of Spain; for I am sure your talents must command 
success. Goto my chancellor, Lord Cottingham, give 
him your credentials, and make your proposals.’ 

That the terms pro by Rubens, and finally ac- 
ceded to by the English government, were neither very 
honourable to our nation, nor at all agreeable to Charles 
as an individual, is generally ascribed to the exigencies 
of the monarch, which left him no option; but that the 
scarcely less critical position of Philip, which induced 
him to seek the reconciliation, should have been so far 
lost sight of, must, we presume, be attributable to the 
skilful diplomacy of the artist. 
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Whatever was the course pursued in the negotiation, 
it is certain that Rubens remained in England so long, 
that he executed a large number of pictures: probably 
he was in no hurry to quit so desirable a field for the 
exercise of his profession. Among other things, he 
painted, by royal order, the ceiling of the Ambassadors’ 
Hall, now the Chapel of Whitehall. The prescribed 
subject was the praise of James I, which he treated 
allegorically in a work of nine compartments. The 
sketches only were made in London, and the work was 
completed at Antwerp: according to Walpole, he re- 
ceived L.3000 for it. Another fine allegorical piece 
done in London was ‘ Peace and War,’ which he pre- 
sented to the English king. After various changes of 
ownership, it was purchased by the Marquis of Stafford 
for L.3000, and presented to our National Gallery in 
1827. Besides these, there was the very fine picture of 
‘St George treading on the Dragon,’ in which the figure 
of the saint is the portrait of Charles I., and that of 
Cleodolinde is the Queen Henrietta Maria. 

While Rubens thus might seem to make his profes- 
sional art go hand in hand with his political negotiations, 
he always gave the most honourable place to the former. 
On one occasion, two noblemen, high in office at White- 
hall, found him before a tressel with his brush in his 
hand. One of them, by way of excuse for an occupation 
which he considered derogatory, said to his companion, 
‘The diplomatist of his Catholic majesty sometimes 
amuses himself with painting.’ 

‘Your lordship is mistaken,’ said the artist; ‘ the 
painter, Pierre-Paul Rubens, sometimes amuses himself 
with diplomacy.’ 

Rubens left England towards the end of 1630 loaded 
with honours. Charles created him knight of the 
Golden Spur, and bestowed on him the sword with 
which the honour was conferred. And as though this 
were insufficient, the king gave him at parting a 
diamond-ring; the band of his hat, valued at 10,000 
crowns; and a gold-chain, to which a miniature of 
himself was attached. 

It is thus that a key to important historical facts is 
often furnished by the biography of individuals whom 
history does not condescend to name. The men to 
whom prominence is given are often only the ostensible 


| agents, while the work has truly been done secretly but 
| effectually by less responsible parties before the former 


ventured to connect themselves with it. Of course, if we 
entertained a higher opinion of the monarchs who thus 
distinguished the accomplished artist, we should attach 
more honour both to the diplomacy with which he was 
intrusted, and to the favours which rewarded his suc- 
cess. But Rubens, himself a zealous monarchist and 
bigoted Roman Catholic, probably considered the ser- 
bee in which he was engaged as worthy of his highest 
_ ambition. . 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


WE observe by a New South Wales newspaper—the 
* Maitland Mercury ’—that it is proposed to institute a 
university at Sydney on a munificent scale. The pro- 
position is conveyed in a Report by a select committee 
of the Legislative Council, which had been appointed 
to inquire into the subject. We have read no docu- 
ment of a bolder tone for many aday. In these days 
of sectarian wranglings, small hesitations, and timid 
adhesions to great principles, the paper before us is 
matter for gratulation and surprise. We may run over 
a few of the points in this startling manifesto. 

First, it is announced that it is not creditable to the 
character of the colony, now sixty-one years old, and 
rising daily in wealth, prosperity, and population, that 
it should any longer be without the means within itself 
of affording education of the best kind—that the 
youth of New South Wales should require to be sent 


thousands of miles to England to be taught. A univer- 
sity, therefore, the colony must and will have, on a 
liberal footing. The plan of operation is to consist in 
the incorporation of a senate, which shall hold and dis- 
pense endowments, and be the governing educational 
body. This body to receive from the local legislature 
an endowment, in the first instance, of L.5000 per an- 
num. Out of this fund from the public revenues, pro- 
fessors to be paid, and a library formed. Further, a 
university building to be reared at an outlay of L.30,000, 
the sum to be raised by debentures secured on the re- 
venues of the colony. The affair being thus supported 
by the whole public, it is declared as a primary principle 
that the university shall be purely secular—depend on 
no religious persuasion, and require no religious test— 
shall be thoroughly catholic in its operations and aims ; 
for ‘ by no other means can it be made a truly national 
institution—one to which all classes and denominations 
can resort for secular education, which, it must be ob- 
vious, is the only education it can impart or suffer to be 
imparted within its walls. To carry out which ‘ neces- 
sary conditions its visitor must be a layman, its govern- 
ing body laymen, its professors laymen.’ 

The proposed mécanique of the university may next 
be adverted to. The senate is to appoint the professors; 
and it is suggested that they ought at once to engage— 
Ist, A professor of classics and mathematics, who shall 
be considered the principal of the university, and have 
a salary of L.800 a year; 2d, A professor of chemistry, 
at L.400 a year; 3d, A professor of natural history, in- 
cluding the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
at L.400 a year; 4th, A professor of experimental phi- 
losophy and civil engineering, at L.400 a year; sth, A 
professor of anatomy, physiology, and medicine, at L.300 
a year. These professors, it is added, ‘ will be sufficient 
to begin with; but as education progresses, and a more 
minute subdivision of knowledge becomes expedient, a 
different distribution of the departments of literature 
and science assigned to each professor will be required, 
as well as the appointment of other professors, to open 
out new fields. Among these latter probably a professor 
of modern history and political economy, and a professor 
of modern lan will soon be found indispensable. 

*In addition to the salaries or stipends which it is 
thus proposed to assign to the several professors, and 
out of which it is intended that they shall provide all 
necessary apparatus for the elucidation of their lectures, 
your committee consider it just to allow to each of them 
L.100 to defray the cost of their passage to the colony, 
and L.100 a year also for house-rent, until apartments 
can be provided for them in the university. It is further 
proposed to give them the whole of their class fees, with 
an understanding, however, that a subdivision of the 
subjects allotted to each may be made from time to 
time, as the senate may deem expedient. This arrange- 
ment, it is obvious, will give the professors a direct 
interest in making their ures as instructive and 
agreeable as possible; and it is hoped that by means of 
this twofold stimulus men of first-rate attainments in 
literature, science, and arts, will be found to compete 
eagerly for those offices. 

* Your committee hope that, by the adoption of these 
recommendations, the means of attaining a liberal edu- 
cation at a very moderate cost will be extended to all 
sections of the community.’ 

The Report embodying the views of which we have 
here presented an outline was, according to the last 
accounts, under consideration, we are unable to say 
with what chance of adoption. In a leading article, the 
‘Maitland Mercury’ speaks disparagingly of the pro- 
ject; and doubtless some parts of the plan might admit 
of modification—as, for example, the dogmatic exclusion 
of clergymen from ips. As the subject is of 


professorshi 
more than colonial interest, we shall return to it should 
any fresh intelligence reach us. 
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THE IPSWICH MUSEUM—CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE 
AMONG THE WORKING-PEOPLE. 


At the annual festival of the Ipswich Museum in Decem- 
ber last, some of the most eminent naturalists of the age 
attended, as Professors Owen, Sedgwick, and Henslow, 
Captain Ibbetson, Messrs Bowerbank, Waterhouse, and 
Gould. It was stated that the Museum is one of natural 
history, intended chiefly for the working-classes, and that 
it received last year 65,000 visits. It seems to be the re- 
sult of a happy harmony of feeling between the upper and 
working-classes at Ipswich, much special gratitude being 
due, we believe, to the public-spirited family of the Ran- 
somes of that town, as well as to the late sincerely-lamented 
Bishop of Norwich. Mr Bowerbank stated the following 
curious particulars as an encouragement to those who con- 
nect themselves with such institutions:—‘ It had been,’ he 
said, ‘ his good fortune since the age of eighteen to be con- 
nected, until within a very short period, with a society of a 
similar description: he alluded to the old Mathematical 
Society of Spitalfields. In 1717, a few poor handloom 
weavers associated together, for the purpose of studying 
mathematics and natural history. These men used, after 
their daily labour in the summer-time, to pass into the fields 
and pursue the objects of their peculiar researches. Others, 
during the meeting of the society, were assiduously study- 
ing mathematics under the assistance of those better 
skilled in the science than themselves. The result of it 
was, not only the establishment of a high de of good 
order among them, but it led to the benefiting of the 
community at large, by the scientific results which could 
never have been contemplated from the first association of 
such a body of men. He would mention one or two in- 
stances in connection with that little society. We were 
all familiar with the admirable Euclid, published by 
Simson. “ Simson’s Euclid” was to this day one of the 
best introductory works in mathematics. Now, Simson 
was a poor labouring weaver of Spitalfields. He acquired 
the whole of his mathematical knowledge after the labours 
of the day had ope in the bosom of the little society to 
which allusion had been made ; and after the publication 
of his work he still pursued his craft as a handloom 
weaver; but he was subsequently appointed Prof of 
Mathematics at the Military College at Woolwich. The 
use of achromatic glasses in telescopes was suggested by a 
Spitalfields weaver, John Hall, a member of the Mathema- 
tical Society. The elder Dollond was a member of that 
society, and the suggestion was immediately adopted by 
him, and subsequently carried out to the extent which had 
produced for us the unrivalled combinations which we now 
possessed in our microscopes and telescopes.’ 


GREEN PEAS, 

It would not be either unamusing or uninstructive to trace 
the rise and progress of the taste for green peas. They 
were a luxury unknown to our early Saxon ancestors, for 
they had no varieties but the common gray pea; and 
though we have frequent mention of beans being eaten by 
them, we have never met with any such particular concern- 
ing the pea. Soon after the Norman Conquest, however, at 
monasteries and other establishments where gardening was 
cherished, we find that this vegetable was among those 
most desired. Thus, at Barking Nunnery, among other 
things, there were provided green peas against midsummer 
(‘ Fosbrooke’s Brit. Monasticon,’ ii, 127). In the seven- 
teenth century there seems to have been a mania in France 
for the Skinless pea (Pois sans parchmeine). Bonnefonds, 
in his ‘ Jardinier Frangais,’ published in 1651, describes 
them as the Dutch pea, or pea without skin, and adds— 
* Until very lately they were exceedingly rare.’ Roquefort 
says they were first introduced by M. de Buhl, the French 
ambassador in Holland, about 1600. The author of a ‘ Life 
of Colbert,’ 1695, says, ‘ It is frightful to see persons sensual 
enough to purchase peas at the price of fifty crowns 
oad litron’ (little more than an English pint). Madame de 

intenon, in a letter written on the 10th of May 1696, 
says—‘ The subject of peas continues to absorb all others: 
the anxiety to cat them, the pleasure of having eaten them, 
and the desire to eat them again, are the three great mat- 
ters which have been discussed by our princes for four days 
past. Some ladies, even after having sup at the royal 
table, and well supped too, returning to their own homes, 
at the risk of suffering from indigestion, will again eat 
before going to bed. It is both a fashion and a madness.’ 
(‘ Gard. Chron.’ )—Cottage Gardener. 


A CHANT FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
BY JAMES BALLANTINE, AND SET TO MUSIC BY T. L. HATELY. 


Come, gentle folks, come, semple folks, 
Of high and low degree, 

And listen to our joyous song, 
And view our merry glee : 

For vice and want have fied away, 
While virtue marches on, 

And joyous are our grateful hearts 
That vice and want are gone. 


By you our infant minds are taught, 
Our infant hands are trained 

To practise useful arts, by which 
An honest living’s gained. 

And oh, how sweet the coarsest fare 
By honest labour won! 

And oh, how dear the humblest home 
That we can call our own! 


Your generous efforts God will speed 
To help us on our way; 

From us our mothers learn to read, 
Our fathers learn to pray. 

And ’mid the dark and gloomy deus 
Of poverty’s abode, 

Each ragged child inspired becomes 
A minister of God. 


Then give us all your sympathies, 
And lend us all your aid; 
Be sure a present sacrifice 
Shall amply be repaid. 
By you the breach is closed between 
The humble and the high, 
And, warmed by love, the earth becomes 
A transcript of the sky. 


LAWS OF NATURE. 

When we use the term law, we do not really explain 
anything, we Soe a fact, although it may be a 
very general fact. Some persons greatly impose upon them- 
selves in reference to this subject. They speak of the laws 
of nature in such a manner as if they considered them 
endowed with power or etliciency capable of producing the 
effects : but laws are nothing, and can do nothing in them- 
selves; they are merely modes of operation, and necessarily 
imply and involve too the existence of an intelligent agent. 
Even of that most general of physical laws—the law of 
gravitation—Bishop Berkeley has remarked, with admir- 
able sagacity—‘ Attraction cannot produce, and in that 
sense account for the phenomena, being itself one of the 
ph to be ted for.” We are therefore con- 
ducted to the inference so well expressed by Dr Samuel 
Clarke—‘ The course of nature, truly and properly speak- 
ing, is nothing but the will of God producing certain effeets 
in a continued, regular, constant, and uniform manner.’ 
And here, you will perceive, inquiries of this description, 
which are sometimes denounced as speculative and meta- 
ie gay nevertheless, when fully and fairly carried out, 
ead to results which most exactly harmonise with the 
first principles of natural and the authoritative declarations 
of revealed religion. They teach us that all the objects, 
and all the changes existing and transpiring around us, 
and within us, are not produced by any mere general laws, 
capable, when once set in motion, of acting independent 
of the law-maker; but, from the entire absence of an 
intrinsic power in the laws themselves, that each indi- 
vidual effect must be resolved into an immediate volition of 
the Supreme Being as its efficient cause; who, having been 
pleased to prescribe to Himself one uniform mode of pro- 
ceeding, does in reality, and in that manner, constitute and 
continue what we designate the course or laws of nature. 
The conclusion of the whole matter, therefore, is, that it is 
not figurative language, but a literal truth, that ‘in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.’—/r Spender’s Lec- 
ture on Digestion, reported in the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, 
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